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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


The ‘‘ poem” from College, would have been more acceptable 
had it been lessexpensive. ‘ Hast gota shilling, Muggins? Pay the post, 
Muggins.”” Under the circumstances in which this poem was produced, 
we think it is entitled to much praise: but as youth, want of time, or inex- 
perience are impertinent pleas at the bar of criticism, where the culprit 
always appears of his own accord, we cannot put our imprimatur on this 
performance. 





‘« Lavinia,” who inquires why we soon became weary of pleasures which 
had been eagerly sought, is reminded of the exquisite lines of the poet; 


All violent delights have violent ends, 

And in their triumphs die; the sweetest honey, 
Is loathsome in its own deliciousness, 

And in the taste, confounds the appetite. 


‘« Sylvius” seems to have written under the influence of the power which 
dictated the Splendid Shilling to a British _ 


Sing heav’nly muse! 
Things unattempted yet in prose or rhyme, 
A Shilling, Breeches, and Chimeras dire. 


A little attention to the following canons will save much trouble: 

1. All manuscripts must be legible and perfect. Many ‘ effusions” 
come to hand, without title, comma, orcolon. If the author cannot entitle 
or punctuate his performance, it may be thrown in the fire. 

2. Only one side of the paper should be written on; the lines not close, 
nor the margin narrow. 

3. In all cases, the postage must be paid. To individuals this is a trifling 
matter; but the aggregation of many particulars forms a serious result. 
We should submit to this tax with cheerfulness, were it nut paid, in pine 
cases out of ten, for 


Absurd expressions, crude abortive jokes 
And the lewd legions of exploded thoughts— 
To “‘ L,”—who has been missing from the custom-ed spot: 
Thou runaway, thou coward, art thou fled? 


Speak in some bush; where dost thou hide thy head? Shaks. 
Have you the lion’s part written? Give it me, for I am slow of study. 
Ib. 


We wish “ P”’ were like that prince of Wales who threatened the “ vile 
Scot” and brought “ fair rescue” to Henry IV. 
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Various; that the mind 
Of desultory raan, studious of change 
And pleased with novelty, may be indulged. —Cowper. 
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GRANVILLE SHARP, ESQ. 


Tuis gentleman was descended from the celebrated archbi- 
shop of York, who was distinguished, in the reign of James the se- 
cond, as a zealous advocate for the principles of civil liberty. 
GRANVILLE SHARP was born at Durham in the year 1735, and was 
educated there. He commenced his career in London, but soon 
abandoned trade for other pursuits. He obtained a situation in 
the ordnance department; which he enjoyed until the year 1775, 
when he relinquished it in consequence of the opinions he main- 
tained in favour of our resistance against the designs of the British 
ministry. 

His active exertions in the cause of humanity have been descri- 
bed in the interesting narrative of Mr Clarkson, whose language 
we shall transcribe. 


Before the year 1700, planters, merchants, and others, resident in the 
West Indies, but coming to England, were accustomed to bring with them 
certain slaves to act as servants with them during their stay. The latter, 
seeing the freedom and the happiness of servants in this country, and con- 
sidering what would be their own hard fate on their return to the islands, 
frequently absconded. Their masters of course made search after them, 
and often had them seized and carried away by force. It was, however, 
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thrown out by many on these occasions, that the English laws did not sanc 
tion such proceedings, for that all persons who were baptised became free. 
The consequence of this was, that most of the slaves, who came over with 
their masters prevailed upon some pious clergyman to baptise them. They 
took of course godfathers of such citizens as had the generosity to espouse 
their cause. When they were seized they usually sent to these, if they had 
an opportunity, for their protection. And in the result, their godfathers. 
maintaining that they had been baptised, and that they were free on this 
account as well as by the general tenor of the laws of England, dared those. 
who had taken possession 1of them, to send them out of the kingdom. 

The planters, merchants, and others, being thus circumstanced, knew 
not what todo. They were afraid of taking their slaves away by force, 
and they were equally afraid of bringing any of the cases before a public 
court. In this dilemma, in 1729, they applied to York and Talbot, the 
attorney and solicitor-general for the time being, and obtained the follow- 
ing strange opinion from them: ‘* We are of opinion, that a slave by com- 
ing from the West Indies into Great Britain or Ireland, either with or with- 
out his master, does not become free, and that his master’s right and pro- 
perty in him is not thereby determined or varied, and that baptism doth not 
bestow freedom on him, nor make any alteration in his temporal condition 
in these kingdoms. We are also of opinion, that the master may legally 
compel him to return again to the plantations.”’ 

This cruel and illegal opinion was delivered in the year 1729. The 
planters, merchants, and others, gave it of course all the publicity in their 
power. And the consequences were as might easily have been apprehend- 
ed. In alittle time slaves absconding were advertised in the London pa- 
pers as runaways, and rewards offered for the apprehension of them, in the 
same brutal manner as we find them advertised in the land of slavery. They 
were advertised also, in the same papers, to be sold by auction, sometimes 
by themselves, and at others with horses, chaises, and harness. They were 
seized also by their masters, or by persons employed by them, in the very 
streets, and dragged from thence to the ships: and so unprotected now were 
these poor slaves, that persons in nowise concerned with them began to in- 
stitute a trade in their persons, making agreements with captains of ships 
going to the West Indies to put them on board at acertain price. This 
last instance shows how far human nature is capable of going, and is an 
answer to those persons, who have denied that kidnapping in Africa was a 
source of supplying the Slave-trade. It shows as all history does from the 
time of Joseph, that, where there is a market for the persons of human be. 
ings, all kinds of enormities will be practised to obtain them. 

These circumstances then, as I observed before, did not fail of preducing 
new coadjutors in the cause. And first they produced that able and indefa- 
tigable advocate Mr. Granville Sharp. This gentleman is to be distinguish- 
ed from these who preceded him by this particular, that, whereas these 
were only writers, he was both a writer and an actor in the cause. In fact, 
he was the first labourer init in England. By the words * actor” and * la- 
bourer,”’ [ mean that he determined upon a plan of action in behalf of the 
oppressed Africans, to the accomplishment of which he devoted a conside- 
rable portion of his time, talents, and substance. What Mr. Sharp has 
done to merit the title of coadjutor in this high sense, I shall now explain. 
The following is a short history of the beginning and of the course of his 
labours. 

In the year 1765, Mr. David Lisle had brought over from Barbadoes 
Jonathan Strong, an African slave, ashis servant. He used the latter ina 
barbarous manner at his lodgings in Wapping, but particularly by beating 
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nim over the head with a pistol, which occasioned his head to swell. When 
the swelling went down, a disorder fell into his eyes, which threatened the 
loss of them. To this an ague and fever succeeded, and a lameness in both 
his legs. 

Jonathan Strong, having been brought into this deplorable situation, and 
being therefore wholly useless, was left by his master to go whither he 
pleased. He applied accordingly to Mr. William Sharp the surgeon for his 
advice, as to one who gave up a portion of his time to the healing of the 
diseases of the poor. It was here that Mr. Granville Sharp, the brother 
of the former, saw him. Suffice it to say, that in process of time he was 
cured. During this time Mr. Granville Sharp, pitying his hard case, sup- 
plied him with money, and he afterwards got him a situation in the family 
of Mr. Brown, an apothecary, to carry out medicines. 

In this new situation, when Strong had become healthy and robust in his 
appearance, his master happened to see him. The latter immediately 
formed the design of possessing him again. Accordingly, when he had 
found out his residence, he procured John Ross keeper of the Poultry- 
compter, and William Miller an officer under the Jord mayor, to kidnap 
him. This was done by sending for him to a public house in Fenchurch- 
street, and then seizing him. By these he was conveyed, without any war- 
rant, to the Poultry-compter, where he was sold by his master, to John 
Kerr, for thirty pounds. 

Strong, in this situation, sent, as was usual, to his godfathers, John Lon- 
don and Stephen Nail, for their protection. They went, but were refused 
admittance tohim. At length he sent for Mr. Granville Sharp. The latter 
went, but they still refused access to the prisoner. He insisted, however. 
upon seeing him, and charged the keeper of the prison at his peril to deli- 
ver him up till he had been carried before a magistrate. 

Mr. Sharp, immediately upon this, waited upon Sir Robert Kito, the then 
lord mayor, and intreated him to send for Strong, and to hear his case. A 
day was accordingly appointed. Mr. Sharp attended, and also William 
M‘Bean, a notary public, and David Laird, captain of the ship Thames, 
which was to have conveyed Strong to Jamaica, in behalf of the purchaser. 
John Kerr. A long conversation ensued, in which the opinion of York and 
Talbot was quoted. Mr. Sharp made his observations. Certain lawyers. 
who were present, seemed to be staggered at the case, but inclined rather 
to re-coinmit the prisoner. The lord mayor, however, discharged Strong. 
as he had been taken up without a warrant. 

As soon as thisdetermination was made known, the parties began to move 
off. Captain Laird, however, who kept close to Strong, Jaid hold of him 
before he had quitted the room, and said aloud, ‘‘‘Then I now seize him as 
my slave.”” Upon this, Mr. Sharp put his hand upon Laird’s shoulder, and 
pronouneed these words: ‘1 charge you in the uname of the king, with an 
assault upon the person of Jonathan Strong, and all these are my witnes- 
ses.”” Laird was greatly intimidated by this charge, made in the presence 
of the lord mayor and others, and fearing a prosecution, let his prisoner go. 
leaving him to be conveyed away by Mr. Sharp, 

Mr. Sharp, having been greatly atiected by this case, and foreseeing 
how much he might be engaged in others of a similar nature, thought i: 
time that the law of the land should be known upon this subject. He ap- 
plied therefore to Doctor Blackstone, afterwards Judge Blackstone, for 
his opinion upon it. He was, however, not satisfied with it, when he receiv- 
ed it; nor could he obtain any satisfactory answer from several other law- 


yers, to whom he afterwards applied. The truth is, that the opinion of 


York and Talbot, which had been made public and acted upon by the 
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planters, merchants, and others, was considered of higi authority, and 
scarcely any one dared to question the legality of it. In this situation, Mr. 
Sharp saw no means of help but in his own industry, and he determined 
immediately to give up two or three years to the study of the English law, 
that he might the better advocate the cause of these miserable people. The 
result of these studies was the publication of a book in the year 1769, 
which he called ‘A Representation of the Injustice and dangerous Ten- 
dency of Tolerating Slavery in England.” In this work he refuted, in the 
clearest manner, the opinion of York and Talbot. He produced against it 
the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice Holt, who many years before had de- 
termined that every slave coming into England became free. He aitacked 
and refuted it again by a learned and laborious inquiry into all the princi- 
ples of Villanage. He refuted it again, by showing it to be an axiom in 
the British constitution, ‘‘ that every man in England was free to sue for 
and defend his rights, and that force could not be used without a legal 
process,” leaving it to the judges to determine, whether an African was a 
man. He aitacked, aiso, the opinion of Judge Blackstone, and showed 
where his error lay. This valuable book, containing these and other kinds 
of arguments on the subject, he distributed; but particularly among the 
lawyers, giving them an opportunity of refuting or acknowledging the 
doctrines it contained. 

While Mr. Sharp was engaged in this work, another case offered, in 
which he took a part. This was in the year 1768. Hylas, an African 
slave, prosecuted a person of the name of Newton for having kidnapped 
his wife, and sent her to the West Indies. The result of the trial was, that 
damages to the amount of a shilling were given, and the defendant was 
bound to bring back the woman, either by the first ship, or in six months 
from this decision of the court. 

But soon after the work just mentioned was out, and when Mr. Sharp 
was better prepared, a third case occurred. This happened in the year 
1770. Robert Stapylton, who lived at Chelsea, in conjunction with John 
Malony and Edward Armstrong, two watermen, seized the person of 
Thomas Lewis, an African slave, in a dark night, and dragged him to a boat 
lying in the Thames; they then gagged him, and tied him with a cord, and 
rowed him down to a ship, and put him on board to be sold as a slave in Ja- 
maica. This base action took place near the garden of Mrs. Banks, the 
mother of the present Sir Joseph Banks. Lewis, it appears, on being 
scized, screamed violently. The servants of Mrs. Banks, who heard his 
cries, ran to his assistance, but the boat was gone. On informing their mis- 
tress of what had happened, she sent for Mr. Sharp, who began now to be 
known as the friends of the helpless Africans, and professed her willing- 
ness to incur the expense of bringing the delinquents to justice. Mr. Sharp, 
with some difficulty, procured a habeas corpus, in consequence of which 
Lewis was brought from Gravesend just as the vessel was on the point of 
sailing. An action ws then commenced against Stapylton, who defended 
himself, on the plea, ‘*‘ That Lewis belonged to him as his slave.”’ In the 
course of the trial, Mr. Dunning, who was counsel for Lewis, paid Mr. 
Sharp a handsome compliment, for he held in his hand Mr. Sharp’s book on 
the injustice and dangerous tendency of tolerating slavery in England, 
while he was pleading; and in his address to the jury he spoke and acted 
thus: ‘‘I shall submit to you,” says Mr. Dunning, ‘“* what my ideas are 
upon such evidence, reserving to myself an opportunity of discussing it 
more particularly, and reserving to myself a right to insist upon a position, 
which I will maintain (and here he held up the book to the notice of these 
present) in any place and in any court of the kingdom, that our laws ad- 
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mit of no such property.”* The result of the trial was, that the jury pro- 
nounced the plaintiff not to have been the property of the defendant, seve- 
ral of them crying out ‘“‘ No property, no property.” 

After this, one or two other trials came on, in which the oppressor was 
deteated, and several cases occurred, in which poor slaves were liberated 
from the holds of vessels, and other places of confinement, by the exer- 
tions of Mr. Sharp. One of these cases was Singular. The vessel on board 
which a poor African had been dragged and confined had reached the 
Downs, and had actually got under weigh for the West Indies. In two or 
three hours she would have been out of sight: but just at this critical mo- 
ment the writ uf habeas corpus was carried on board. The officer, who 
served it on the captain, saw the miserable African chained to the main- 
mast, bathed in tears, and casting a last mournful look on the land of free- 
dom, which was fast receding from his sight. The captain, on receiving 
the writ. became outrageous; but, knowing the serious consequences of 
resisting the law of the land, he gave up his prisoner, whom the oflicer car- 
ried safe, but now crying for joy, to the shore. 

But though the injured Africans, whose causes had been tried, escaped 
slavery, and though many, who had been forcibly carried into dungeons, 
ready to be transported into the Colonies, had been delivered out of them, 
Mr. ‘sharp was not easy in his mind. Not one of the cases had yet been 
pleaded on the broad ground, ‘*‘ Whether an African slave coming into Eng- 
laud became free?” This great question had been hitherto studiously 
avoided. It was still, therefore, left in doubt. Mr. Sharp was almost daily 
acting as if it had been determined, and as if he had been following the 
known law of the land. He wished therefore that the next cause might be 
argued upon this principle. Lord Mansfield too, who had been biassed by 
the opinion of York and Talbot, began to waver in consequence of the dif- 
ferent pleadings he had heard on this subject. He saw also no end of trials 
like these, till the law should be ascertained, and he was anxious for a deci~ 
sion on the same basis as Mr. Sharp. In this situation the following case of- 
ered, which was agreed upon for the determination of this important question. 

James Somerset, an African slave, had been brought to England by his 
master, Charles Stewart, in November, 1769. Somerset, in process of 
time, left him. Stewart took an opportunity of seizing him, and had him 
conveyed on board the Ann and Mary, captain Knowles, to be carried out 
of the kingdom, and sold as a slave in Jamaica. The question was, ‘‘ Whe- 
ther a slave, by coming into England, became free?” 

In order that time might be given for ascertaining the law fully on this 
head, the case was argued at three different sittings. First, in January, 
1772; secondly, in February, 1772; and thirdly, in May, 1772. And that 
no decision otherwise than what the law warranted might be given, the 
opinion of the judges was taken upon the pleadings. The great and glo- 
rious result of the trial was, That as soon as ever any slave set his foot up- 
on English territory, he became free. 

Thus ended the great case of Somerset, which, having been determined 
after so deliberate an investigation of the law, can never be reversed while 
the British constitution remains. The eloquence displayed in it by those 
who were engaged on the side of liberty, was perhaps never exceeded on 
any occasion; and the names of the counsellors Davy, Glynn, Hargrave, 
Mansfield, and Alleyne, ought always to be remembered with gratitude by 
the friends of this great cause. For when we consider in how many crowd- 
ed courts they pleaded, and the number of individuals in these, whose 


* It is lamentable to think, that the same Mr. Dunning, in a cause of this kind, which came on 
took the opposite side of the question. 
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minds they enlightened, and whose hearts they interested in the subject, 
they are certainly to be put down as no small instruments in the promotion 
of it: but chiefly to him, under Divine Providence, are we to give the 
praise, who became the first great actor in it, who devoted his time, his 
talents, and his, substance to this Christian undertaking, and by whose la- 
borious researches the very pleaders themselves were instructed and bene- 
fitted. By means of his almost incessant vigilance and attention, and un- 
wearied efforts, the poor African ceased to be hunted in our streets as a 
beast of prey. Miserable as the roof might be, under which he slept, he 
slept in security: He walked by the side of the stately ship, and he feared 
no dungeon in her hold. Nor ought we, as Englishmen, to be less grateful 
to this distinguished individual than the African ought to be upon this oc- 
casion. To him we owe it, that we no longer see our public papers polluted 
by hateful acvertisements of the sale of the human species, or that we are 
no longer distressed by the perusal of impious rewards for bringing back the 
poor and the helpless into slavery, or that we are prohibited the disgusting 
spectacle of seemg man bought by his fellow-man. To him, in short, we 
owe this restoration of the beauty of our constitution; this prevention of 
the continuance of our national disgrace. 

I shall say but little more of Mr. Sharp at present, than that he felt it his 
duty, immediately after the trial, to write to Lord North, then principal 
minister of state, warning him, in the most earnest manner, to abolish im- 
mediately both the trade and the slavery of the human species jn all the 
British dominions, as utterly irreconcileable with the principles of the Bri- 
tish constitution, and the established religion of the land. 


He died on the 6th of July, 1813, after having pursued his 
studies to the age of 79, with all the ardour of his youth. The 
following is a list of his writings. 


I. ‘‘ Remarks on several very important Prophecies; in five Parts. 1. 
Remarks on the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th Verses in the 7th chapter of 
{saiah; in answer to Dr. Williams’s Critical Dissertation on the same sub- 
ject; 2. A Dissertation on the Nature and Style of the Prophetical Wri- 
tings, intended to illustrate the foregoing Remarks; 3. A Dissertation on 
Tsaiah vii. 8; 4. and on Gen. xlix 10; 5. Answer to some of the principal 
Arguments used by Dr. Williams, in Defence of his Critical Dissertation,” 
1768, 8vo.—II. ** A Representation of the Injustice anddangerous Tenden- 
cy of tolerating Slavery, or of admitting the least Claim of private Property 
in the Personsof Men in England; in four Parts; containing, 1. Remarks on 
an opinion given by the then Attorney-General and Solicitor-General, con- 
cerning the Cases of Slaves in Great Britain; 2. Answer to an Objection 
made to the foregoing Remarks; 3. Examination of the Advantages and 
Disadvantages of tolerating Slavery in England; 4. Remarks on the ancient 
Villanage, shewing that the obsolete Laws and Customs, which favoured 
that horrid Oppression, cannot justify the Admission of the modern West 
Indian Slavery into this Kingdom, nor the least Claim of Property or Right 
of Service deducible therefrom,”’ 1769, 8vo.—III. ‘* Remarks on the En- 
croachments on the River Thames near Durham Yard,” 1771, 8vo.—IV. 
‘« Remarks on the Opinions of some of the most celebrated W riterson Crown 
Law, respecting the due Distinction between Manslaughter and Murder; 
being an Attempt to shew, that the Plea of sudden Anger cannot remove the 
Imputation and Guilt of Murder, whena mortal W ound is wilfully given with 
a Weapon: That the Indulgence allowed by the Courts to voluntary Man- 
slaughter in Rencountres, and in sudden Affrays and Duels, is indiscrimi- 
nate, and without Foundation in Law: and that Impunity in such Cases 
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of voluntary Manslaughter is one of the principal Causes of the Continu- 
ance and present Increase of the base and disgraceful Practice of Duel- 
ling. To which are added, some Thoughts on the particular Case of the 
Gentlemen of the Army, when involved in such disagreeable private Dif- 
ferences. With aprefatory Address to the Reader, concerning the Depra- 
vity and Folly of modern Men of Honour, falsely so called; including a 
short Account of the Principles and designs of the Work,” 1773, 8vo.—V. 
«© A Dissertation of the People’s natural Right to a Share of the Legisla- 
ture,” 1775, 8vo.—VI. “ Limitation of Slavery,” 1776.—VII. ‘Law of 
Retribution,” 1776.—VIII. “A Tract on the Law of Nature, and Princi- 
ples of Action in Man,” 1778, 8vo.—IX. ‘‘ The Legal Means of Political 
Reformation,”’ 1781, 8vo.—X. ‘* An Account of the Ancient Division of 
the English Netion into Hundreds and Tithings, the happy Effects of that 
Institution, &c.”’ 1785, 8vo.— VI. “ A short Sketch of Temporary Regula- 
tions (until better be proposed) for the intended Settlement on the Great 
Coast of Africa, near Sierra Leone,’ 1787, 8vo.—XII. ‘“* Remarks on the 
Uses of the Definitive Article in the Greek of the new Testament; con- 
taining many new Proots of the Divinity of Christ, from passages which are 
wrongly translated in the common English Version. To which is added, a 
plain Matter-of-F'act Argument for the Divinity of Christ by the Editor.” 


———_ — 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—FRENCH LITERATURE. 
ON THE CHARACTER OF RACINE. 
(Concluded from fage 190.) 


Tuus then love is really tragical in Pyrrhus, Orestes, and Her- 
mione: it is different in all three, and in each partakes the spirit 
of the individual character: ardent and impetuous in Pyrrhus; 
dark and desponding in Orestes; haughty and furious in Hermione. 
He never beheld such characters in Corneille. Thus the effects 
which love produces here are in proportion to its own strength; 
and that which constitutes the essence of the drama, the changes 
of situation which succeed each other in the piece, growing out 
of that fluctuation which is natural to inflamed minds, and produ- 
cing those bursts of admiration at the theatre, which are not exci- 
ted by sudden or wonderful events, but arise from feelings that 
finda home in every heart. Pyrrhus, believing that the danger of 
her son would induce Andromache to give him her hand, refuses 
to deliver Astyanax to the Greeks. Hermione, offended, has pro- 
mised to go off with Orestes, who abandons himself to joy. But 
between the first and second acts, Andromache has rejected the 
offers of Pyrrhus, and at the moment when Orestes believes 


himself sure of conquest, Pyrrhus arrives. 
VOL. Iv. Mm 
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Je vous cherchais, Seigneur. Un peu de violence 
M’a fait de vos raisons combattre la puissance! 

Je Pavoue; et depuis que je vous ai quitté, 

J’en ai senti la force et connu l’équitté. 

J’ai songé comme vous qu’a la Gréce, a mon pere, 
A moi-méme, en un mot ’je devenais contraire, 
Que je relevais Troye, et rendais imparfait, 

Tout ce qu’ a fait Achille, et tout ce que j’ ai fait. 
Je ne condamne plus un courroux légitime, 

Et l’on vous va, Seigneur, livrer votre victime. 


Orestes is struck with consternation, and the spectator is affect- 
ed inthe same manner. Here we behold the hand of a master. 
The interest increases with the peril of the principal personages, 
and the capital knot consists in the resolution which Andromache 
shall conceive. Theconduct of Pyrrhus depends upon it: that of Her- 
mione depends upon Pyrrhus, and Orestes hangs upon Hermione. 
This mutual dependence is so distinct that there is no complica- 
tion, and the different degrees of interest which each person in- 
spires, does not destroy the unity of object, because every thing 
is subordinate to the first feeling excited by the situation of An- 
dromache and her son. For we must carefully distinguish on the 
stage, two sorts of interest which are too often confounded, through 
a mistake which has given rise to many unjust criticisms: the 
first consists in desiring the happiness or safety of a principal per- 
sonage, the second in partaking his misfortunes or palliating his 
passions by reason of their violence. It is the first, which forms 
the ground of this play: it is attached to the person of Andromache, 
to the peril of her son, who is her only consolation, and to the great 
feeling of maternal affection depicted in the most touching lan- 
guage. What we most desire is the safety of her son. But how 
can she save hey son if it is necessary that the widow of Hector 
shall espouse the son of Achilles. This is what creates suspense 
and uncertainty: it is the principal interest. That which we attach 
to the passions of Hermione, Pyrrhus and Orestes, is of a different 
sort: it goes no further than to sympathise with them and to follow 
their movements to a certain point, because they are natural; but 
we do not care whether their loves shall be successful. It is a 
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general rule in relation to the stage that this desire does not ex- 
ist in the spectator, excepting when the love is exhibited as recip- 
rocal or has been so, because it then constitutes the happiness of 
two persons, as we see in the Cid. Here then all our wishes are for 
Andromache and her son: and it is time to speak in detail of this 
character, which forms so admirable a contrast with all the furious 
passions by which it is surrounded. 

Let us remark, in the first place, the advantage of known sub- 
jects. The names of Troy, of Hector, his widow and son, at 
once dispose the hearts to soft emotions. They are among those 
great and memorable personages, with whose misfortunes we 
have been familiar from our infancy, in the pages of Homer and 
Virgil. But it is necessary that the poet should endeavour to 
clothe these subjects in the drapery that belongs to them. And 
who has ever done this better than Racine! What a model does he 
present in the character of Andromache! we see at once the Gre- 
cian and the garb of antiquity. What amiable simplicity! what 
noble and fascinating modesty! what connubial and maternal affec- 
tion: what majestic and ingenuous grief! How affecting her lamenta- 
tions ! How admirably in all her reproaches and denials, does she 
preserve that moderation and self command, which belong to her 
sex and her misfortunes ! what numerous shades of character are 
here first exhibited, and affecting instances of pathos, of which we 
had no further example! who is there that is not sweetly affected 
by these simple verses, which steal to the heart and elicit the 
tears of pity? 


Je passais jusqu’ aux lieux ou |’on garde mon fils. 
Puisqu’une fois le jour vous souffrez que je voie 

Le seul bien qui me reste et d’rlector et de Troye, 
J’allais’ Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui; 

Je ne |’ai point encore embrassé d’ aujour d’hui! 


PYRRHUS. 
Ah! Madame! les Grecs, si j’en crois leurs alarmes, 
Vous donneront bientét d’autres sujets de larmes. 
ANDROMACHE. 
Kt quelle est cette peur dont leur cceur est frappé, 
Seigneur? quelque Troven vous est-il échappé ? 
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PYRRHUS. 
Leur haine pour Hector n’est pas ennore éteinte; 
Ils redoutent son fils. 


ANDROMACHE. 
Digne objet de leur crainte! 
Un enfant malheureux, qui ne sait pas encor 
Que Pyrrhus est son maitre et qu’il est fils d’ Hector! 


We may comprehend the full force of the interest which this 
child excited ; when Pyrrhus tired of repulses, reverts to his mar- 
riage with Hermione and has promised to deliver up Astyanax, 
Andromache dues not hesitate to throw herself at the feet of a 
rival, who ought to detest her; she is not afraid to expose herself 
to her haughtiness and contempt. Maternal affection supports and 
ennobles every thing. 


Ou fuyez-vous, Madame ? 
N’est-ce point d yeux un spectacle assezdoux, 
Que la veuve d’ Hector pleurant a vos genoux ! 
Je ne viens point ici, par de jalouses larmes, 
Vous envier un cceur qui se rend a vos charmes. 
Par une main cruelle, hélas! j’ai vu percer 
Le seul ot mes regards prétendaient s’addresser: 
Ma flamme par Hector fut jadis allumée; 
Avec iui dans la tombe elle s’est enfermée. 
Mais il me reste un fils. Vous saurez quelque jour, 
Madame, pour un fils jusqu’ ou va notre amour: 
Mais vous ne saurez pas, du moins je le souhaite, 
En quel trouble mortel son interét nous jette, 
Lorsque de taut de biens, qui pouvaient nous flatter, 
C’est le seul qui nous reste, et qu’on veut nous I’ 6ter 
Helas! lorsque, lassés de dix ans de misére, 
Les Troyens en courroux menacaient votre mere, 
J’ai su de mon Hector lui procurer Pappui : 
Vous pouvez sur Pyrrhus ce que j’ ai pu sur lui. 
Que craint-on d’un enfant qui survit a sa perte? 
Laissez-moi le cacher en quelque ile desérte. 
Sur les soin de sa mere o1) peut s’en assurer, 


Et mon fils avec moi n’apprendra qu’ a pleurer: 
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Hermione quits her disdainfully. Pyrrhus enters, and Cephisa 
acivises her mistress to endeavour to soften him. Of this Andro- 
mache despairs: she will not venture to cast her eyes upon him. 
Pyrrhus who waits only a look and does not obtain it, cries out 
angrily 

Allons aux Grecs livrer le fils d’Hector. 

Upon this she fails at his feet. He reproaches her with her 
inflexibility. 

Sa grace a vos desirs pouvait étre accordée ; 
Mais vous ne l’avez pas seulement demandée. 
C’en est fait. 
ANDROMACHE. 

Ah! Seigneur, vous entendiez assez 
Des soupirs qui craignaient de se voir repoussés. 
Pardonnez a l’eclat d’ une illustre fortune 
Ce reste de fierté qui craint d’étre importune. 
Vous ne l’ignerez pas: Andromache, sans vous, 
N’aurait jamais d’un maitre embrassé les genoux. 


The most beautiful part of this answer arises from our know- 
ledge that it is not pride which has prevented her from throwing 
herself at the feet of Pyrrhus. She who could supplicate Hermi- 
one, would have been equally lofty towards her: but she trembles 
toimplore a man, who places so high a price on his favour. Thus, 
notwithstanding her dangers and her grief, she does not even men- 
tion that love, of which she cannot bear the idea; she strives only 
to move him by considerations of pity and generosity. This atten- 
tion to Nature is the very perfection of art. 

Seigneu!, voyez l’état ou vous me réduisez: 

J’ai vu mon pere mort et nos murs embrasés : 

J’ai vu trancher les jours de ma famille entiére, 

Et mon €poux sanglant trainé sur la poussicre, 

Son fils, seul avec moi, réservé pour les fers. 

Mais que ne peut un fils! je respire, je sers. 

J*ai fait plus: je me suis quelquefois consolée 

Qu’ ici plutét qu’ ailleurs le sort m’etit exilée ; 

Qu’ heureux dans son malheur, le fils de tant des rois, 
Puisqu’ il devait servir, fat tombé sous vos lois: 
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J’ai cru que sa prison deviendrait son asyle. 
Jadis Priam soumis fut respecté d’ Achille: 
J’attendais de son fils encor plus de bonté. 
Pardonne, cher Hector, a ma crédulité: 

Je n’ai pu soupgonner ton ennemi d’un crime ; 
Malgré lui-méme enfin, je l’ai cru magnanime. 
Ah, s’il l’était assez, pour nous laisser du moins 
Au tombeau qu’ a ta cendre ont élevé messoins ; 
Et que finissant-la sa haine et nos mis€res, 

I] ne séparat point des dépouilles si cheres ! 


. What inexpressible charms, what magic there is in this style ! 
'y Never did grief bewail itself in plaints so touching. Pyrrhus is 
q moved and consents still to save Astyanax: but he renews with 
f more force than ever his resolution to abandon him to the Greeks, 
ty unless Andromache will marry him. He is determined to crown 
a him or sacrifice him: he leaves the choice to her, and it is then 
i that the widow of Hector adopts the only expedient that is left to 
) preserve at once her own fame and the life of her son. She recom- 
i mends her son to the faithful Cephisa: and determines to marry 
Pyrrhus, and on her return from the altar to sacrifice herself at the 
tomb of her first husband. 
f Fais connaitre a mon fils les héros de sa race ; 
Autant que tu pourras, conduis-le sur leur trace; 
Dis-lui par quels exploits leurs noms ont éclaté ; 

: Plutot ce qu’ils ont fait que ce qu’ils ont été. 

: Parle-lui tous les jours des vertus de son pere ; 

Et quelquefois aussi parle-lui de sa mere. 

‘ Mais qu’il ne songe plus, Céphise a nous venger : 

| Nous lui laissons un maitre, il le doit ménager. 
i Qu’il ait de ses ayeux un souvenir modeste : 
Il est du sang d’ Hector, mais il en est le reste ; 
Et pour ce reste enfin j’ai moi-méme, en un jour, 
re Sacrifié mon sang, ma haine, et mon amour. 


The desperate action of Orestes and the murder of Pyrrhus in 
the temples, at the moment when he receives the hand of Andro- 
mache, prevents the princess from executing her melancholy de- 
sign. But what a terrible catastrophe terminates the fate of Ores- 
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tes and Hermione! What a moment is that when this female, dis- 
tracted and furious, demands the blood which she herself incited 
him to shed! 

Mais parle: de son sort qui t’a rendu l’arbitre ? 

Pourquoi l’assassiner? qu’ a-t-ilfait? 4 quel titre? 

Qui te l’a dit? 


This last is the most beautiful phrase, perhaps, that passion 
ever pronounced. If we should venture to compare it with the 
celebrated gu’il mourut, would be to bring together things very 
different : we should find in one the sublime of a grand seutiment, 
and in the other the sublime of a great passion. The one is calcu- 
lated to produce great effect on the stage; it transports when it is 
heard; the other astonishes and confounds when we reflect upon 
it. It was necessary to have conjectured very accurately to what 
an excess of madness and frenzy a person in the situation of Her- 
mione might be driven, to put in her mouth such a question after 
she had employed a whole scene to prevail upon Orestes to do 
this deed—and with the idea of which her whole mind, until this 
moment, had been occupied: and yet the question is so just, that 
we are struck without being surprised. It has however every kind 
of merit; it makes a part of the catastrophe, it commences the 
punishment of Orestes, it finishes that of Hermione: and it shows 
a profound knowledge of the revolutions of the human heart. 

Situations so highly wrought should necessarily terminate in 
the shedding of blood ; and in sucha case we could not say in the 
words of la Bruyere that blood was spilled merely for form’s sake. 
A woman who could assasinate her lover ought tokillherself. Such 
is the fate of Hermione; and Orestes becomes a prey to the furies. 
This denouement is worthy of one of the most tragical dramas that 
ever was represented. But are there no faults in this dramatic 
Chef-d*’eupre? If we may believe the authors of the Dictionaire 
Historique there are some great blemishes in it. At the article 
Racine they say: this tragedy would be admirable if the vascilla- 
tion of Pyrrhus, the despair of Orestes, and the transports of Her- 
mione did not tarnish its beauty. This decision seems severe, since it 
condemns precisely what we admire: nay more, without these very 
things which tarnish the tragedy, according to the critic, it would 
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not exist. Thus are talents judged, even in the same age. I shall 
not do Racine so much injustice as to refute such criticisms. If 
we reject a few trifling faults we may affirm that this is the first 
play in which all the characters are uniformly what they should 
be. By producing on the stage such accurate and striking exam- 
ples of the inexhaustible passion of love, Racine opened a new 
and abundant source of French tragedy. This art, which Corneille 
had established chiefly on the basis of astonishment and admiration, 
and upon a nature sometimes too ideal, Racine placed upon a na- 
ture always just, and upon an intimate knowledge of the human 
heart. He was then original in his turn, as Corneille had been be- 
fore him; with this difference, that the edifice of the one strikes 
the eye by irregular beauties and unshapen pomp, whereas the 
other attracts attention by those beautiful proportions and grace- 
ful forms with which taste understands the art of embellishing the 
majesty of genius. 





LETTER FROM CORTEZ TO THE KING OF SPAIN ON THE CON- 
QuEST oF MExiIco. 
(Continued from page 210.) 


in the several quarters of Mexico are superb edifices, or tem- 
ples,* for the worship of idols, adjoining which are very beautiful 


* «¢ We likewise saw another great building, which was a teinple, and 
which contained those that were called the valiant, or fighting gods, and 
here were many kinds of furious beasts. 

aa aaa ee In this accursed place were many vipers, and poisonous 
serpents, which have in their tails somewhat that sounds like castanets; 
these are the most dangerous of all, and were kept in vessels filled with 
feathers, where they reared their young, and were fed with the flesh of 
human beings and dogs, and I have been assured, that after our expulsion 
from Mexico, all these animals lived for many days upon the bodies of our 
comrades who were killed upon that occasion. These beasts, and horrid 
reptiles, were retained to keep company with their infernal gods, and 
wher these animals yelled and hissed, the place seemed like hell itself.’ 
Diaz, p. 142. 

‘‘ From the square we proceeded to the great temple, but before we en- 
tered it, we made a circuit through a number of large courts, the smallest 
of which appeared to me to contain more ground than the great square in 
Salamanca, with double incloures, built of lime and stone, and the courts 
paved with large white cut stone, very clean; or where not paved, they 
were plaistered and polished. When we had ascended to the summit of the 
temple, the ascent to which was by one hundred and fourteen steps, we 
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houses for the priests;* these wear black garments, and never cut 
or comb their hair from the time of their entering into the service 


observed on the platform as we passed, the large stones whereon were 
placed the victims who were to be sacrificed. Here was a great figure, which 
resembled a dragon, and much blood, fresh spilt. Here we had a clear 
prospect of the three causeways by which Mexico communicated with the 
land, and of the aqueduct of Chapultepeque, which supplied the city with 
the finest water. We were struck with the number of canoes, passing to 
and from the main land, loaded with provisions and merchandise, and we 
could now perceive, that in this great city, and all the others of that neigh- 
bourhood, which were built in the water, the houses stood separate from 
each other, communicating only by small draw-bridges, and by boats, and 
that they were built with terraced tops. We observed also the temples 
and adoratories of the adjacent cities, built in the form of towers and for- 
tresses, and others on the causeway, all white-washed, and wonderfully 
brilliant. The noise and bustle of the market place below us could be 
heard almost a league off; and those who had been at Rome and at Constan- 
tinople said, that for convenience, regularity, and population, they had ne- 
rer seen the like.” Diaz, pp. 145-6. 

Bernal Diaz, in speaking of the great temple of Mexico, says, ‘“‘ The 
ground whereon this temple stood was as much as six of the largest build- 
ings of this country occupy. From the base it diminished to the summit, 
whereon was a tower in which the idols were placed, and from the middle 
of the ascent to the top were five concavities, like barbicans, but without 
parapets. Ata httle distance from this temple stood a tower, a true hell, 
or habitation for demons, with a mouth resembling that of an enormous 
monster, wide open, and ready, as it were, to devour those who entered. 
At the door stood frightful idols, by it was a place for sacrifice, and within, 
boilers, and pots full of water, to dress the flesh of the victims, which was 
eaten by the priests. The idols were like serpents and devils, and before 
them were tables and knives for sacrifice, the place being covered with 
the blood, which was spilt on these occasions.”’ Diaz, p. 148. 

The same author says, that the temple of Cholula was higher than this, 
having a hundred and twenty steps, and was held in great veneration. 

All writers agree that the great temple was surrounded by high walls,‘and 
was as large as acity. (Cortez says a town of five hundred inhabitants.) It 
has four principal gates, on each of which was a kind of fortress, filled with 
arms, forming, as it were, anarsenal. It was garrisoned by ten thousand 
men, who served at the same time as a guard for the sovereign. The court 
was surrounded by large halls, each of which might contain a thousand 
men. The interior of the circuit contained more than twenty towers, or py- 
ramids, on the tops of which were erected idols. The principal was on the 
most elevated. 

Romusio has given a plan of these towers. Five stories, or solid planes, 
formed their divisions, and they were ascended by a stair-way formed in 
one of the sides, each part of which consisted of e ighteen or twenty steps 
from one story to the other. Onthe last plane arose two towers, in the 
shape of steeples, as well built as the other parts. A number of similar 
towers were to be seen in the city, partly consecrated to religious wor- 
ship, and in part designed as fortifications, or appropriated to the sepulchral 
rites of the great lords. Lettere Americane. 

* Diaz says that each temple had its particular priests, who wore long 
vestments of black, somewhat between the dress of the dominicans and our 
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of religion tillthey quit it. The children of the caciques, and the 
principal nobility, are educated by them, and dress in the same man- 
uer, and follow their rules, from seven or eight years old till their 
marriage. These priests make a vow of continence, and no wo- 
man is permitted to enter their houses; they have also fasts, which 
are more rigorously observed at some seasons of the year than at 
others. 

The chief temple occupies as much ground as a town capable 
of containing five hundred inhabitants. It is surmounted with for- 
ty towers, each of which has about a hundred steps of ascent, ex- 


cept the principal one, which is as lofty as that of the cathedral of 


Seville; these are all very solidly built of hewn stone, with some 
ornamental wood work, well wrought, and painted. The principal 
nobles have in these towers their places of burial, and their parti- 
cular idol.* 

This temple has three naves. These contained the larger idols, 
which I ordered to be thrown down, and the private chapels, 
wherein human sacrifices were offered, to be cleansed, and the 
images of our Lady, and the Saints tobe placed in them. 

Both Montezuma and his subjects were much dissatisfied with 
this change, and he sent to request me to suspend my design, in- 
forming me that there would be great danger of his people re- 
volting against me;tas they fully believed whatever they possessed 
was the gift of these idols, and that should they suffer them to be 


canons; their long hair was clotted together, and their ears lacerated in 
honour of their gous. p. 149. He likewise observes, that around the great 

court of the temple were many houses, not very lofty, wherein the priests 
soiled, who had the care of it; and, hard by, a large building, wherein 
were a number of young Mexican women, who resided there as in a nun- 
nery, until they were married. 

The article of the communion is a fact positively asserted by all the 
writers on America. [t was more particularly in use at Mexico. The 
priests of that city formed a large image of the paste of maize, which they 
baked. It represented their god. They displayed it on a certain day of the 
year, with much ceremony, to the veneration of the faithful, and on these 
occasions no one failed to repair to the temple. They made a great pro- 
cession with this image, and on their return to the temple, the high priest 
broke it, and the others distributed it in small pieces to the people, who 
eat them, and believed themselves sanctified after having taken this ali- 
ment. We find asimilar custom among many of the ancient nations of our 
hemisphere. Lettere mericane. 

* The principal nobles alone had their sepulture in these towers: for the 
usual mode of disposing of the dead at Mexico was in subterraneous tombs 
made of stone. ‘* The body was there placed tn a sitting posture on a seat, 
and was furnished with a sword and a buckler. They also buried with it 
jewels of gold, viands, and liquors.” The author of the account of Temex- 
titlan says, that he assisted in taking from a tomb several things, to about 
the value of three thousand castillans. He adds, that some of the Indian 
nations burn the bodies, and bury their ashes. The women were buried 
with a distaffand aspindle. Lettere Americane. 
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ill treated, they would thereby expose themselves to their anger, 
which would bring upon them the loss of all the productions of the 
earth, and their own destruction by famine. 

I attempted, through my interpreters, to convince them of their 
folly, in putting trust in idols, formed by themselves, of the basest 
materials; that they ought to know that there was but one only so- 
vereign and universal God, the Creator of heaven and earth, and 
of all things in Nature, who was immortal, that is,without begin- 
ning or end; that it was their duty to worship him, and believe 
in him alone, and not in any created thing, or perishable sub- 
stance. To this I added whatever I thought would have atenden- 
cy to turn them from their idolatry, and bring them to the know- 
ledge of the true God. 

They replied, that as they were not aborigines* of Mexico, it 
might very probably have happened that they had, in some res- 


* The Mexicans were the descendants of the Aztecs, who emigrated 
from a country called, in their traditions and hieroglyphical records, Jol- 
lan and Aztlan, about the year 1160, and after a migrat ory life of more 
than fifty years, at length arrived at the valle y of Tenorhti lian. They at 
first established themselves at Zumpango, and on the southern side of the 
mountains of Tepeyac. In the year 1245 they arrived at Chapoltepec. 
Being there harrassed and molested by the petty princes around them, 
they retired to a group of small islands called Acovolco, towards the south- 
ern part of the lake of Tezcucc. For half a century they lived there in 
great poverty, being obliged to subsist on the roots of aquatic plants, in- 
sects, and a reptile of the lizard kind, called axolote. Being reduced to sla- 
very by the kings of Tezcuco, or Acolhuacan, they were coinpelled to 
abandon their settlement on the lake, and to take refuge on the continent 
at Tezapan. They afterwards obtained their liberty, in consequence of 
having rendered some important services to the king of Acolhuacan in a 
war with the people of Xevhimilco. They first fixed themselves at Acat- 
zetzentlan, which they called Mexicalzingo, from the name of Mexitle, 
their god of war, and next at Iztacalco. They removed from thence to 
some little islands in the western part of the lake of Tezcuco, in obedience 
to an order received from the oracle of Aztlan. An ancient tradilion was 
preserved among this wandering people that the term of their migration 
was to be a place where they should find an eagle holding a serpent in his 
talons, seated on the top of a nopal, whose roots were fixed in the crevices 
of a rock. This nopal was seen by the Aztecs in the year 1325, ona small 
island, which served for a foundation to the Tenaili, or Teopan, that is, the 
House of God, afterwards called by the Spaniards the Great Temple of 
Mixith. This period forms the era of the building of Mexico. 

According to the Aztec chronology, seven nations are said to have gov- 
erned successively in Mexico, from whence they expelled their predeces- 
sors. Among the first of these were the Olmecs, the Toultics, who made 
their appearance in the year 648, and whose kingdom lasted from 667 to 
1031, the Chechemeches, Sichimeches, and Nahuaitecs, and the Acolbuis, 
and Aztecs. 

From the regions, says M. Humboldt, situated to the north of the Rio 
Gilo, issued forth those warlike nations who successively inundated the 
country of Anahuac. Clavigero, History of Mexico—Humboldt’s Travels. 
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pects deviated from their primitive religion since quitting their 


native country; that as I had left it so recently, I was the more 


The Mexicans, says a celebrated Spanish geographer, are descended 
from the Aztec, a nation who came from the kingdom called Aztlan, and 
took the name of Mexico from their principal idol. Under the conduct of 
Huitziton, and Tecpatzin, whowere great diviners, they wandered for the 
term of more than fifty years, without forming any settlement, until di- 
rected by their god, Huitzilipuchtli, they fixed themselves on the lake, to 
which they gave the name of Temititlan, which signifies the stone of the 
Tuna.* In tms confined space and narrow territory, they established 
themselves under the conduct of Huitzilihuite, their two first leaders hav- 
ing died. There, relieved from famine, sickness, and the various accidents 
which they had experienced in their protracted peregrination, they ra- 
pidly increased, and their descendants became so numerous, that they 
chose themselves a king, and established the powerful empire of Mexico. 
These Indians are of a browner colour than the others; they possess an acute 
understanding, and lived in a state of civil and, political order before the 
arrival of the Spaniards. They were idolators, and had a great number of 
gods and goddesses, to whoin they offered human sacrifices, to render them 
propitious; the captives sacrificed in their temples were innumerable, as 
they hada particular deity for each thing, representing them by monstrous 
figures. 

Their government was monarchical, and was organized with singular 
judgment and harmony. 

The first of the Mexican kings was Acamapectli, who was chosen when 
they had established themselves in the lake. He married Nanqueitl, 
daughter of Acolmictil, king of Cohuctitlan, but having no children by her, 
he took for his second wife, with the consent of his first, Tezcalta-mia- 
huatl, daughter of the lord of Telepanco. He reigned twenty-one years, 
with so much power, that it would scarcely seem that he had been tribu- 
tary to the king of Azcapuzalco, and exerted his utmost efforts to maintain 
the prosperity of his dominions. He died much lamented. 

His son Huitzizi-chuitl, obtained the crown, not by hereditary right, 
but the choice of the ancients and principal men of the republic. He mar- 
ried Ayanhzihuatl, the daughter of the king of Azcapuzalco, and, after the 
example of his father, took for his second wife Miahuaxo-chitl, the daugh- 
ter of Texcaca-hualtzin, king of Quanhnahuac, which united in friendship 
those two monarchs, and rendered them more powerful and feared by the 
other nations. He appointed to the chief command of his armies his brother 
Quatleca-hualtzin. His third son, Acolna-hucatl, was cruelly murdered by 
Moxtla, emperor of Azcapuzalco. This prince had a prosperous reign of 
twenty-two years. 

Chimalpopoca, his brother, succeeded him. He suffered the greatest in- 
dignities from his brother-in-law, Maxtla, emperor of Azcapuzalco, who 
fraudulently carried off and ravished one of his women. In revenge of this 
injury, he sent him, instead of the fief which he owed him, a mantle of ne- 
quen, and a petticoat of mean texture, signifying that the dress of a woman 
was better suited to him than the bow and arrows. The emperor was en- 


* Tuna, or Magney, a species of the Cactus, or Nopal; this name was given 
to the lake by the Aztecs, from the circumstance of its being the place where 
they discovered the eagle, as predicted by their oracle, perched on the top of 
that plant, which was rooted in a rock. 
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entitled to their belief, and that they were convinced they could 
do no better than consult with me, and follow my advice in this 


raged at this, and learning that Chimalpopoca had formed a conspiracy to 
deprive him of life, he resolved to make prisoner of him. The latter, not 
being able to oppose the forces of his enemy, preferred death to surrender- 
ing, and determined to sacrifice himself, together with his nobles, to his 
god Huitzilopuchthi, at a festival held for that purpose. The death of this 
monarch, and of two ethers, were only wanting to have completed the 
sacrifice, when the soldiers of Maxtla entered his palace, and seizing him, 
threw him into a dungeon, where they supplied him with but little food. 
To prevent his enemy from enjoying the triumph of putting him to death, he 
hung himself in this prison. 

Izco-huatl, son of Acampictle, the first monarch, was their fourth king. 
He was born of a slave, but had been legitimized by his father. He was 
chosen, from the talents and courage which he had displayed, as captain- 
general of the army. 

This prince was forty-six years old when he received the sceptre, 
and reigned with much ability, being the most fortunate of all the Mexican 
kings. He subdued many provinces, gamed many battles, and avenged the 
injuries of his predecessors, by destroying the empire of the Tupanecas, in 
a great battle, and killing Maxtla; who, in order to escape from the victors, 
concealed himself in a bath, called Temascal, where he was despatched 
with clubs and stones. The triumphant Izco-huatl, having greatly extend- 
ed his kingdom, built a temple to the idol Chihuaco-huatl, which signifies 
the Woman-Serpent, and the following year the famous temple of Huitzi- 
lopichtli, the chief god of the Mexicans; shortly after which he fell sick 
and died. 

The fifth sovereign was Montecuhzuma, first of the name, which signifies 
the furious; he was likewise called Ithuicami, or he who shoots arrows to 
heaven. He was captain-generalof the army, and was elected to the thronc 
for his surpassing valour and merit. His first care, after his accession, was 
to build a temple to the false demon, in the quarter called Huitzana-huac. 
and his dominions appearing to him too confined, he extended them by the 
conquest of the provinces of Chalco, [atilulco, Cohuixca, Oztomantlaca. 
Cuezalteca, Ichatezipantaca, Teoxahualca, with those of Hachco, and 
lachmelac. On his return from his war with the latter, he enlarged the 


temple and house of Huitzilopuchtli, and adorned it with the spoils of bis. 


enemies. He next proceeded to take the field against the Chilapanecus. 
and the people of Quahteopan, and Izumpa-huacan, whom he likewise sub- 
jected. He had reigned nine years in prosperity, when the waters of the 
lake rose to such a degree as to overflow the whole city. Having consulted 
the king of Tezcuco, on the means of remedying this evil, he built the dike 
which surrounded the city when the Spaniards entered it. This misfortune 
was succeeded by a dreadful famine, and the rebellion of Chaleo, and some 
other provinces, which kept this valiant prince continually in motion, till 
at length he died, crowned with victory, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
reign, according to the Mexican account, leaving very prudent directions 
for the choice of his successor. 

Axayacatl, who held the office of captain-general, was deemed worthy 
to succeed him on the throne. He was not less fortunate than his predeces- 
sor. He rendered the Ilatelulcan, and various other tribes, tributary to th: 
empire, during which he was rendered lame by a wound which he received 
ina battle with the Otomies of the kingdom of Xiquipilco. He was alway: 
‘he first in danger, and the last in retreat, never being seen in the centye 
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respect. From this period Montezuma, and his principal atten- 
dants, joined me, with apparent satisfaction, in overthrowing the 


of his army. He was much more inclined to rigour than to clemency; and 
finally died full of glory. 

Tizos, the elder brother of the former, was the seventh monarch of Mex- 
ico. On the election of his brother to the throne, he succeeded him in the 
employment of captain-general, which he aspired to, merely as it had be- 
come the ladder to the throne. He was not so warlike and courageous as 
his predecessors, although he made war on the people of Ilacoltepec, and 
subdued them. He afterwards devoted himself wholly to peace, and the 
worship of his gods; and being determined to build a more splendid temple 
to Huitzilopuchtli, he collected a great quantity of materials, but he en- 
joy ed not the pleasure of seeing it, as he died in the third year of his reign, 
in consequence of poison, given him by Techotlalu, lord of Iztapalapan, by 
means of a woman, whom he employed for that purpose. 

Ahuizotl, brother to the preceding, who, on his advancement to the 
throne, had been decorated with the dignity of captain-general, succeeded 
him. He commenced his reign with finishing the new temple of‘Huitzi- 
puchtli, and then made war upon the Mazahuias, who had rebelled, and 
overcame them; he proceeded in a similar manner with the [ziahcoacas, 
and Topacnecas, of the province of Xalisco; reserving the prisoners of 
those countries, and those of Ilacripan, for a sacrifice at the dedication of 
the temple: the number of whom is said to have amounted to seventy-two 
thousand. In the fourth year of his reign Mexico experienced a terrible 
earthquake, which was followed by an inundation of the city, in conse- 
quence of the superabundance of the water; to restrain which, in future, 
he constructed another dike, which separated the salt water from the fresh. 
He likewise undertook to bring to Mexico the water from Huitzilopuchco, 
and put to death Izutzumazin, who opposed it, saying it would overflow 
Mexico, as indeed happened. The latter, in attempting to escape from 
the king, gave him a blow which was attended with fatal consequences. 
He extended his dominion over all New Spain to the borders of Guatimala, 
and discovered the stone quarry of Tezontli, from whence the stone used 
in the buildings of Mexico is brought, which he greatly aggrandized by this 
means, Having reigned eighteen years he died, in consequence of the 
blow which he had received three years before, universally lamented by 
his subjects, and was succeeded by 

Montecuhzuma, second of the name, and the tenth in the series of their 
kings. He was the son of king Axayacatl, and nephew to Tizor and Ahui- 
zotl. He was chosen in expectation of his imitating his predecessors, from 
the great opinion which the Mexicans entertained of him. He was very 
grave and reserved; it was quite a wonderful thing to hear him speak: and 
whilst he was a member of the council of state, he was the subject of ad- 
miration. He usually remained shut up in a great hall, which he had appro- 
priated to himself in the temple of Huitzopuc htli, with which god, it was said, 
he had frequent communications, and whose priest he was. When notice 
was giv er him of his elevation to the throne, the messengers found him em- 
ployed in barring the temple. The first act of his reign was to chastise the 
province of Atloxco, which had rebelled. On his return from that expedi- 
tion, he showed very plainly his real character, discovering his haugltiness 
and duplicity. fe made war upon the republic of Tlaxcula, in which he 
was always unsuccessful. In the fourth year of his reign an extraordinary 

mmive occurred. He repaired the aqueduct, by which water was brough' 
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‘dols, purifying the chapels, and putting up the images. I ex- 
pressly forbad their offering any human sacrifices, telling them 


to the city, and fortified and widened the causeway. He was afterwards 
continually engaged in wars, in which he subjugated many provinces, and 
extended the limits of his empire to Honduras and Nicaragua. Montecuh- 
zuma was feared and respected in all the countries around. ; It was in the 
eighteenth year of his reign when he first received information of the ar- 
rival of Cortez,and his Spaniards, on the coast. He received that hero with 
afizbilitv and kindness; and died of a wound from a stone, thrown by the 
Vexicans at the Spaniards, whilst, from a terrace, he was endeavouring to 
persuade the former to lay down their arms. : 

Cuitlahuatzin was, on his death, elected during the war between the 
Mexicans and Spaniards, which was courageously maintained. His reign 
was of short duration. When the city of Mexico was reduced to the great- 
est extremity, he attempted to escape by the lake, with a numerous fleet of 
canoes, but was taken prisoner, and lost his kingdom, and shortly after 
his lie, having been hung by Cortez, on his journey to Honduras, in con- 
sequence of his having plotted an insurrection in the empire, which had ac- 
knowledzed for tts sovereign the emperor Charles the Fifth, and sworn 
obedience to him. Ducimaris Geogratico Historico d’America—pur Don 
Antonio de Aicedo. 

The empire of Mexico was monarchical, but not hereditary. In its ear- 
liest period the grandees, or the chief meu of the state, assembled on the 
death of the emperor, and elected the person who, in their opinion, was 
the most deserving of the throne, or who had been most favoured by in- 
rrizue, cabals, or superstition. They had, indeed, some wise laws, relative 
to the election, by the observance of which it might have been conducted 
with justice and impartiality; butin addition to the passions, always such 
powerful agents in elections, the influence of religion rendered all these re- 
rilations unavailing, by pretended visions, to which no one dared to make 
opposition. The high priest spoke, announced the will of his god; and there, 
as every where else in the world, they dreaded his wrath. 

six electors then appointed the emperor. The princes of Tezcuco, or 
Acolhuacan, and of Tacuba, were always two of them; one of them was 


a prince of the blood royal. The election, however, always fell upon one of 


the family of Acamapitzin. It was in that family that the crown had been es- 
tablished, aud it remained there until the destruction of the empire. Their 
poliiical system was feudal. Weare told by Herrera, that there were thir- 
iy fainthes that held the first rank in the state, each of which had as many as 
one hundred thousand vassals. The second class contained more than three 
thousand families. The vassals were serfs, attached to the soil; and the pro- 
prietor, or master, exercised over them the right of life ordeath. This spe- 
cies of property was distinguished into allodial, hereditary, and eventual. 
the latter was attached to the offices of the empire, and enjoyed only as 
long as those offices were held. 

The priests were charged with the education of the youth, and their tes- 
umony in favour of their pupils, determined whether their names should be 
tuscribed on the list of nobles or plebeians. Personal merit alone formed the 
distinction of the nobility. It was by means of this truly estimable merit that 
they were raised above the vulgar; and the heraldic tribunal pronounced 
the quality of individuals, without having any regard to their ancestry. The 
more recent the nobility, the more was it heldin consideration, as it was en- 
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that not only the Deity held such in abhorrence, but that they 
were prohibited, under the severest penalties, by human laws, 
which ordered him who shed the blood of a fellow creature to be 
put todeath. By this means these horrible sacrifices were so far 
put astop to, that not one occurred during my stay in Mexico. 
Their idols,* in their proportions, exceed by far the ordinary 
size of man, and are composed of a mixture of pulse and grain, 


tirely the reward of merit, and as no one could pride himself in saying my 
grandfather was a great man. 

The punishment of death was decreed by several of their fundamental 
laws. To violate the principles of religion, offer offence to the person of 
the sovereign, torob, and to murder, were crimes punishable with death. 
If any one was taken gathering fruit, or pulling up grain from the field of 
another, he became the slave of the owner of the soil. 

This state was divided into many seignories. The sons of the great men 
were not permitted to leave the court, and the lords were every year oblig- 
ed tocome and pay homage to their sovereign. 

Each province was subject to a tribute, excepting some noblemen, who, 
instead of it, were obliged to furnish a certain number of vassals for war. 
The tribute was paid in kind, and was fixed at a thirtieth of the crops, 
comprehending therein the personal labour and services required from in- 
dividuals. The several governors sought to surpass each other in the pre- 
sets which they made the emperor, in gold, silver, and jewels, and various 
other works. Lettere Americane. 

* Here, says Diaz, in describing the great temple, were two altars, 
highly adorned, and over them gigantic figures, resembling very fat men. 
The one on the right was Huitzilopuchtli, their war god, with a great face, 
and terrible eyes; this figure was entirely covered with gold and jewels, 
and his body bound with golden serpents; in his right hand he held a bow, 


‘and in his left a bundle of arrows. The little idol which stood by him, re- 


presented his page, and bore a lance and target, richly ornamented with 
gold and jewels. The great idol had round his neck the figures of human 
heads and hearts, made of pure gold and silver, ornamented with precious 
stones of a blue colour. Before the idol was a pan of incense, with three 
hearts of human victims, which were then burning, mixed with copal. The 
whole of that apartment, both walls and floor, was stained with human 
blood in such quantity as to give a very offensive smell. On the left was 
another great figure, with a countenance like a bear, and great shining 
eyes, of the polished substance, whereof their mirrors are made. ‘The body 
of this idol was also covered with jewels. These two deities, it was said, 
were brothers; the name of this last was Tezcalepuca, and he was the god 
of the infernal regions. He presided, according to their notions, over the 
souls of men. His body was covered with figures, representing little devils 
with tails of serpents; an offering lay before him of four human hearts. In 
the summit of the temple, and ina recess, the timber of which was highly 
ornamented, we saw a figure, half man, and the other half resembling an 
alligator, inlaid with jewels, and partly covered witha mantle. 

In this place they had a drum of a most enormous size, the head of which 
was made of the skins of large serpents; this instrument, when struck, re- 
sounded with a noise that could be heard to the distance of two leagues, 
and so doleful, that it deserved to be named the music of the infernal re: 
tions. Bernal Diaz, pp. 146-147. 
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formed into a paste, with human blood. The breast of the victim 
is opened while living, and the heart taken out and offered to 
these gods, who are equal in number to their hopes and their 
fears. 

Mexico contains a great number of very large and splendid 
houses,* as the principal caciques, and great nobies of the empire 
live there during a part of the year; and the rich merchants and 
citizens are well accommodated, and have almost all of them plea- 
sant gardens,t filled with all kinds of flowers. Fresh water is con- 


Clavigero assures us, that the Mexicans made statues of wood, of clay, 
and of stone, not only for idols, but to represent all the various attitudes of 
men and women, and even some that were of gigantic size. In these, ac- 
curacy of design was combined with delicacy of workmanship. 

In Mexico was an idol, representing the god of merchants. It was 
placed in a temple, and seated on a heap of gold and silver, rare and costly 
feathers, and other articles of merchandize, of great value. It was in hu- 
man form, but had a bird’s head, with a red beak, furnished with teeth, and 
covered with warts; the tongue was protruded beyond it. On its head was a 
kind of mitre, terminating in agpoint. In its haud was a scithe, or sickle. 
Its legs were ornamented with various sorts of gold and silver jewels, ex- 
pressive of the favours which it could grant. Lettere Americane. 

* All the writers of the time of the conquest agree in representing the 
palaces of Mexico as very large. The author of the Relation says, ‘‘I se- 
veral times entered the house of a great lord merely to view it, and when 
there I always fatigued myself with walking, yet 1 never succeeded in 
viewing it entirely.” 

The palaces of the great men and nobles were proportionably magnificent. 
The author of the account already mentioned says, ‘* There was, and still 
is, in that city, a great number of good and handsome houses, so large, and 
furnished with so many rooms, apartments, and gardens, both above and 
below, that they are wonderful to behold.”’ Clavigero says, that their prin- 
cipal houses were furnished with stoves for vapour baths, like those of the 
Greeks and Romans. Lettere Americane. 

+ These were probably the floating gardens, called, by the Mexicans, 
chinampas, of which Humboldt gives the following interesting account: 

‘‘The market of Mexico is richly supplied with eatables, particularly 
with roots and fruitsof every sort. It is a most interesting spectacle, which 
may be enjoyed every morning at sun-rise, to see these provisions, and a 
great quantity of flowers, brought in by Indians in boats, descending the 
canals of Istacalco and Chalco. The greater part of these roots is cultiva- 
ted on the chinampas, called by the Europeans floating gardens. There are 
two sorts of them, of which the one is moveable, and driven about by the 
winds, and the other fixed and attached tothe shore. The first alone merit 
the denomination of floating gardens, but their number is daily diminishing. 

‘‘ The ingenious invention of chinampas, appears to go back to the end of - 
the 14thcentury. It had its origin in the extraordinary situation of a people 
surrounded with enemies, and compelled to live in the midst of a lake, Lit- 
tle abounding in fish, who were forced to fall upon every means of procur- 
ing subistence. It iseven probable that nature herself suggested to the Az- 
tecs the first idea of floating gardens. On the marshy banks of the lakes of 
Xochimilco and Chalco, the agitated water, in the time of the great rises, 


Carries away pieces of earth, covered with herbs, and bound together by - 
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veyed thither by means of two pipes, each two feet in circumfer- 
ence, which extend along one of the causeways leading to the 
city. This water is carried through the streets in canoes, and sold 
to the people. 

The duties which are paid upon every thing brought into the 
city, are received by inspectors appointed for that purpose, at 
certain buildings answering to toll-houses. The public markets 
abound with workmen of every kind, who come there to be hired. 
The inhabitants of Mexico are better dressed than those of any 
other part of the empire; the circumstance of its being the resi- 
dence of Montezuma, and his chief nobility having introduced 
some customs and modes of dress more elegant and becoming. 
Their manners in general, bear a great resemblance to those of 
Spain, and as nearly the same order and the same general regu- 
lations are observable, we are continually struck with the sur- 
prising police of a barbarous people, separated from all polished 
nations, and totally ignorant of the knowledge of the true God. 

The task would be difficult to describe the particulars of the 
luxury and magnificence of Montezuma, aid to give an accurate 
representation of his state and grandeur. As I have already ob- 
served, he possessed a perfect representation of every object in 
nature, formed either of gold, silver, precious stones, or feathers. 

H's territory, from the best information I have been able to 
obtain, was as large as that of Spain, the country for more than 


roots. These, floating about fora long time; as they are driven by the 
wind, sometimes unite into small islands. A tribe of men, too weak to de- 
fend themselves on the continent, would take advantage of these portions 
of ground which accident put within their reach, and of which no enemy 
disputed the property. The oldest chinampas were merely bits of ground, 
joind together artificially, and dug and sown upon by the Aztecs. 

‘* Simple lumps of earth, carried away from the banks, have given rise 
to the invention of chinampas; but the industry of the Aztec nation gradu- 
ally carried this system of cultivation to perfection. The floating gardens, 
of which many were found by the Spaniards, and of which many still ex- 
ist im the lake of Chalco, were rafts formed of reeds (totosa), rushes, roots, 
and branches of brush-wood. The Indians cover these light and well-con- 
nected materials with black mould, naturally impregnated with muriate of 
suda. The soil is gradually purified from this salt by washing it with the 
water of the lake; and the ground becomes so much the more fertile, as 
this lixiviation is annually repeated. The chinampas sometimes contain 
even the cottage of the Indian, who acts as guard for a group of floating 
gardens. They are towed, or pushed with long poles, when wished to be 
removed from one side of the banks to the other. 

** [u proportion as the fresh water lake has become more distant from 
the salt water lake, the moveable chinampas have become fixed. Eacb 
chinampa forms a parallelogram of 328 by 19 feet. On these chinampas 
are cultivated beans, small pease, potatoes, artichokes, anda great variety 
of other vegetables. The edges of these squares are generally ornamented 


with flowers, and sometimes even with a hedge of rose bushes.”” Humboldt. 
vol. =. p- 62-63. 
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two hundred leagues being under his government, excepting a 
few states with which he was at war. All the principal caciques 
were submissive to his orders, and their eldest sons, who attend- 
ed on him, served as pledges for their fidelity. He likewise pos- 
sessed fortified places in the several districts, which were garri- 
soned by his troops. In each province he had his collectors of 
the revenue, and he perfectly understood the state of his finances, 
which were marked in characters,* and in very plain and intel- 
ligible figures. A tribute of personal service was also due bim 
from cach province, and this was rendered with the utmost punc- 


* A dispute happened to arise, says Count Carli, between two Mexican 
nobles relative to the boundaries of some land. The affair was brought 
before the tribunal of the Licentiate Zuazo. The papers of the process, 
according to Oviedo, were nothing but a painting, on which were marks, 
a kind of cypher, characters and figures, which represented the fact as 
well as it could have been detailed by one of our best writers. 

The inhabitants of the city of Amatitlan, in the province of Guatimala, 
were the most skilful in making paper from the leaves of the palm, and 
pencils for writing. They gave to these leaves a square form, in order to 
fold them and make of them what we call a book. Acosta, Herrera, and 
Peter Martyr, speak of these volumes in which they entered historical 
facts, laws, customs, astronomical observations, Nc. 

There has but asingle one of these monuments escaped. When]I have 
examined these sheets, and the description contained in the margin, I 
have thought that I clearly perceived the meaning of all these characters, 
and have been extremely surprised at the manner in which those people 
so particularly described things. A conquest made by arms, was designed 
by a circle which contained another, and formed, as it were, the limb of a 
round scutcheon. Inthe middle of this circle were seven globes in three 
rows, two in the first, three in the second, and two in the third line. From 
the border of the circle issued, as it were, three points of ancient swords 
or sabres, the handles of which appeared on the other side, as if these 
weapons had been crossed in saltier beneath the disk of the circle. It 
was surmounted by a kind of cross. 

A particular figure represented the city of Tlacotepec, another that of 
Tecozaunt, anuther that of Chalco, and another that of Tlacho. Lettere 
Americane. 

Bernal Diaz says, that in some temples near to where Vera-Cruz was 
afterwards built, they found books of the paper of the country, folded in 
the manner of cloth of Castile. 

M. de Humboldt, enumerates among the small remains of Mexican an- 
tiquities, the Aztec manuscripts, or hieroglyphical pictures, painted on 
agave paper, on stag-skins and cotton cloth. Vol. 2. p. 42, and in page 
376, he says, that the paper on which the ancient Mexicans painted their 
hieroglyphical figures was made of the fibres of agave leaves, macerated 
in water, and disposed in layers like the fibres of the Egyptian cyperus 
and the mulberry of the South-Sea islands. I brought with me several 
fragments of Aztec manuscripts, written on mugney paper, of a thickness 
so different that some of them resemble pasteboard, while others are like 
Chinese paper. 

Bernal Diaz says, that the accounts of Montezuma’s rents were kept in 
books which occupied an entire house. 
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tuality, as no prince on earth was ever more respected, or better 
obeyed. 

Montezuma had, both within and without the city, a reat 
number of pleasure houses, each of which was fitted up in a dif- 
fere:.t manner, and calculated for some particular amusement. 
These houses were built of solid materials, and in a style of gran- 
deur and magnificence, suitable to so rich a prince; and there are 
but few in Spain equal to them. One of the least splendid, 
had a superb garden belonging to it, with a terrace of jasper 
beautifully wrought. This house couid accommodate with ease, 
two monarchs and all their suite. It had ten reservoirs of fresh 
and of salt water, for the purpose of keeping various kinds of 
aquatic birds, according to their different modes of living in a 
state of freedom. This water could be changed at pleasure by 
means of sluices, and three hundred men were constantly em- 
ployed in taking care of the birds, and in raising their young.— 
Each piece ot water had a corridor, which led to the terrace, 
where Montezuma used to amuse himself in walking. A distinct 
quarter of the same house, contained apartments in which were 
men, women and children, whose skin, hair, eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were, from their birth, perfectly white. 

Another very handsome house had a large court paved in the 
manner of our churches, containing a great number of small hous- 
¢s, or bexes, nine feet long and six feet high, for keeping different 
kinds of birds of prey, which were fed with fowls; they were so 
consiracted as to allow the birds to go out into the open air, or 
shelter themseives from the rain at pleasure This menagerie had 
also several tower halls, filled with large wooden cages for lions, 
tigers, leopards, cats and weasels of various kinds, which were fed 
upon such kinds of food as best suited their natural inclinations. 

Another house contained human monsters of all deseriptions, as 
dwarfs, hunchbacks, and men of singular shapes. Here every spe- 
cies of deformity bad its particular quarter allotted to it. 

Montezuma was every morning attended by upwards of six 
hundred caciques, or nobies, whose suit filled all the court yards 
of the palace, and even the large street which it terminated. When 
dinner* was served up for the prince it was at the same time for 


* The foliowing more detailed account of Montezuma’s mode of living 
is given by B. Diaz, p. 139-140. 

““ His cooks had upwards of thirty different ways of dressing meats, and 
they had earthen vessels so contrived as to keep them hot always; for the 
table of Montezuma himself, above three hundred dishes were dressed, 
and for his guards, above a thousand. Before dinner, Montezuma would 
sometimes go and inspect the preparations, and his officers would point 
out to him which were the best, and explained of what birds and flesh they 
were composed; and of those he would eat. But this was more for amuse- 
ment than any thing else. It is said, that at times the flesh of young chil- 
dren was dressed for him; but the ordinary meats were domestic fowls, 
pheasants, geese, partridges, quails, venison, Indian hogs, pigeons, hares, 
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she whole court, and each attendant or servant had his allowance 
also given him. Eating and drinking rooms were kept open for 
ali wi.o wished to regale themselves. No less than four hundred 
different disnes were prepared at each meal, and to supply this 
unmatched profusion, ali the producuons of the earth and water 


and rabbits, with many other animals and birds peculiar to the country. 
This is certain, that after Cortes liad spoken to him, relative to the dress- 
ing human flesh. it was not practised im fis palace. At his meals, in the 
cold weather, a numberof! torches of the bark of a wood which makes no 
smoke, and has an aromatic smell, were lighted, and, that they shouid not 
throw too much beat, screens, ornamented with gold, and painted with fi- 
gures of idols, were placed before them. Montezuma was seated on a low 
throne, or chair, ata table proportioned to the height of his seat. The ta- 
ble was covered with white cloths and naykins, and four beautiful women 
presented him with water tor his hands, in vessels which they call xicales, 
with other vessels under them, like plates, to catch the water; they also 
pre sented him with towels. Then, two other women brought small cakes 
of bread, an’ when the king began to eat, a large screen oi gilt wood was 
placed before him, so that people during that time should not see him. Tie 
women having retired to a little distance, four ancient lords stood by the 
throne, to winom Montezuma, from time to time, spoke, or addressed ques- 
tions: and as a mark of particular favour, gave to each of them a plate of 
that which he was eating. He was served on earthenware of Cholula, red 
and black. While the king was at table. no one of his guards, or in the vi- 
cinity of his apartment, dared for their lives make any noise. Fruit of all 
the kinds that the country produced, was laid before him; he cat very lit- 
tle; but from time to time, a liquor prepared from cocoa, and of a stimula- 
tive or corroborative quality, as we were told, was presented to him in gol- 
den cups. We could not at that time see if he drank it or not, but L obsery- 
ed a number of jars, above fifty, brought in, filled with foarning chocolate, 
of which he took some, which the women presented to him. At different 
intervils, during the time of dinner, there entered certain Indians, hump- 
backed, very deformed, and ugly, who played tricks of bufioonery, and 
others, who they said were jesters. There was alsoa company of singers 
and dancers, who atiorded Montezuma much entertainment. ‘To these he 
ordered the vases of chocolate to be distributed. The four female attend- 
anis then took away the cloths, and again, with much respect, presented 
him with water to wash bis hands. During the time Montezuma was at din- 
ner, twG very beautiful women were busily employed making small cakes, 
with eggs and other things mixed therein. These were delicately white, 
and when inade, they presented them to him on plates covered with nap- 
kins. Also another kind of bread was brought to him in long loaves, and 
plates of cakes resembling wafers. After he had dined, they presented to 
him three little canes, highly ornamented, containing liquid amber, mixed 
with an herb they call tobaeco; and when he had sufficiently viewed and 
heard the singers, dancers, and buffoons, he took a little of the smoke of 
one of these canes, and then laid himself down to sleep; and thus his prin- 
€1)al meal concluded. After this was over, all his guards and domestics sat 
down to dinner, and, as near as I could judge, above a thousand plates of 
those eatables that I have mentioned were laid before them, with vessels of 
foaming chocolate, and fruit in an immense quantity. For his women, and 
various inferior servants, his establishment was of a prodigious expense; 
and we were astonished, amidst such a profusion, at the vast regularity that 
prevailed.”’ 
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were laid under contribution. The various dishes were all brought 
in at the same time, and, to prevent them from growing cold, each 
plate and sauce-pan was furnished with a chafing dish.* The hall 
in which Mont« zuma eat was very large, magnificently furnished 
and covered with carpets. He sat at one end of it in a small leatn- 
ern arm-chair of admirable workmanship, and was attended by a 
nobleman whose particular office it was to help him, and who 
stood by and gave directions to the officers in waiting to bring 
whatever was wanted. At the other end of the room were five or 
six old nobles whom Montezuma had served out of the same dish- 
es wiih himself. Water was constantly brought to wash his 
hands both before and after eating, and the napkin which he made 
use of never appeared a second time, neither did the plates, sauce- 
pass or chafing dishes. He changed his dress regularly four times 
a-day and the same garments were never worn by him but once. 
The nobility who came to visit him, entered his apartment bare- 
footed, and whenever any one of them approached him, he incli- 
ned his body and cast his eyes down. In addressing him they 
raised their heads, without looking him in the face, which was 
done through respect; I say, through respect, because some ot 
the caciques reproved my men for disrespect towards me, in not 
inclining themselves, and in looking me in the face whilst speak- 
ing. 

When Montezuma went out, which was but seldom, those who 
accompanied him, or met him, turned their faces away without 
looking at him, and those who were not inclined to walk before 
him, proustrated themselves until he had passed.{ On these oc- 
casions he was preceded and announced by a cacique, who cCar- 
ried three long slender wands. 

The ceremonies employed in the service of this monarch were 
so numerous, that it would require a very retentive memory to 
detail them, and indeed more time than I have is requisite to give 
a complete description of those that I recollect, for it is a fact that 
no prince in the world ever carried pomp and luxury to such a 
height. 


* Tho Spamiards beheld with surprise, at the table of Montezuma, the 
custom of keeping fire, in winter, under the plates that were on the table, 
where it was placed in silver chafing dishes. We have since learned todo 
the same thing. Lettere Americane. 

+ The person of Montezuma is thus described by B. Biaz: ‘* The great 
Montezuma was at this time aged about forty years, of good stature, well 
proportioned, and thin; his complexion was much fairer than that of the In- 
dians; he wore his hair short, just covering his ears, with very little beard, 
well arranged, thin and black. His face was rather long, with a pleasant 
countenance, and good eyes; gravity and good humour were blended toge- 
ther when he spoke. He was very delicate and clean in his person, bathing 
hirrself every evening. He had a number of mistresses, of the first fami- 
lies, and two princesses, his lawful wives; when he visited them, it was with 
such secrecy, that none could know it, except his own servants.” 
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{ shall continue at Mexico long enough to take every necessary 
measure for the advancement of your majesty’s interest ; to pacify 
the different provinces; to reduce to subjection the cities and 
fortresses that are of most importance; to discover the mines, and 
to learn the state of the country thoroughly. In this research 
Montezuma and the principal inhabitants will aid me with as 
much willingness as if they had always been the liege subjects of 
your majesty. 

I had been occupied about six months, from the eighth of last 
November in pacifying the country, and early in May every thing 
was tranquil in Mexico; I had also sent a considerable number 
of Spaniards into the several provinces and was anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the ships with the answer to my first despatches, 
in order that they might take charge of the gold, silver, precious 
stones, and other treasures which | had received for your majes- 
ty, when | was informed by some of Montezuma’s subjects on the 
sea-coast, that they had discovered from the mountains of St. 
Martins in the bay of St. John, eighteen ships at sea standing in 
for the land. At the same time an inhabitant of Cuba, brought me 
a letter, from the Spaniard whom I had stationed on the coast to 
look out for ships, informing me that a single ship had that day 
appeared off the harbour of St. John, which he believed to be the 
same that I had sent to Spain; but that on its arrival he would 
forward me a particular account. Not to miss the messenger, I 
sent off two Spaniards by two different roads, and gave them di- 
rections to proceed to the harbour and learn the number of ships 
that had arrived, from whence they came, and what they had 
brought; and to acquaint me as soon as possible. 

I likewise despatched an express to Vera Cruz, to obtain infor- 
mation, and one to the officer whom I had detached with a hundred 
and fifty men to form an establishment at the port of Quacucalco, 
ordering him not to proceed farther, as I had received information 
of the arrival of some ships. 

I was fifteen days without receiving the least intelligence from 
any quarter, when some Indians arrived and informed me that the 
ships had entered the harbour of St John, and had landed eight 
hundred infantry and eighty cavalry, with twelve pieces of cannon ; 
that these men had forcibly detained the Spaniard, and the mes- 
sengers, who had charged them to acquaint me with it. 

On this information | resolved to send my chaplain, a friar of 
the order of Mercy, with a letter from myself and one from the 
alcaydes of Vera Cruz, to the commander of the ships in St. 
John’s, acquainting them with all that had occurred, the conquest 
and peaceable subjection of the empire of Mexico to your majes- 
tv’s authority, and that the late sovereign, Montezuma, was my 
prisoner in his own capital, where [ had collected a great treasure 
or your majesty, to whom I had despatched a particular account 
of every thing. I requested them as a favour, to inform me who 
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they were, if they were the subjects of your majesty and had come 
by your orders to form an establishment where they were, or if 
they intended to proceed farther, or return; and I offered to furnish 
them with every necessary as far as was in my power. That if 
they were not the subjects of my king I would notwithstanding 
assist them ail I could, provided they would leave the country, 
but that if, on the contrary, they advanced into it, I should march 
with all my force against them, and treat them as enemies. 

Five days after, twenty Spaniards from Vera Cruz came to 
Mexico, bringing with them a priest and two soldiers whom they 
had taken; they confirmed the arrival of the fleet at St. John’s, and 
the landing of the army, which had been sent from Cuba by Die- 
go Velasquez, and was commanded by Pamphilo de Narvaez; 
that it consisted of eighty horse and eight hundred foot, of which 
eighty were fusileers, and one hundred and twenty archers, and 
was furnished with several pieces of cannon: that Narvaez styled 
himself captain general and lieutenant of Velasquez, who, he pre- 
tended was governor of the country, and was furnished with in- 
structions from the emperor. They further added, that Narvaez 
had detained my messengers and the Spaniard whom I had post- 
ed on the coast; that he had gained all the information he could 
respecting the city which I had founded, the number of men I had 
left there, the detachments sent by me to Qualcacalco and ‘Tuchi- 
tebeque: that he had also procured descriptions of all the forti- 
fied places, which I had taken or obtained by pacific means, par- 
ticularly Mexico, where [ had found so much wealth. 

This priest and his companions had been sent to Vera Cruz, by 
Narvaez to persuade the inhabitants to join him and to excite al 
insurrection against me. Upwards of an hundred letters were sent 
me which had been written to them by Narvaez and his partisans, 
holding forth to them the most flattering ge promises if they com- 
plied with the proposals of the messengers, and threatening them. 
in case of refusal with the vengeance of Velasquez. 

About the same time arrived a Spaniard from Quacucalco. 
who brought me letters trom his commander, Juan Velasquez de 
Leon, containing nearly similar information. ‘They were accompa- 
med by a letter to Don Juan from Narvaez in the name of Diego 
Velasquez, in which he says “that having been informed that I 
kept him at Quacucalco, contrary to his inclinations, he had but 
to join him, in doing which he would only act as was his duty to 
his relations and faithful friends. Don Juan, as became an officer 
faithful to the service of his king, not only refused complying 
with the propositions of Narvaez, but, after despatching the mes- 
sengers, hastened to join me with his men. 

On examining the emissaries of Narvacz, I learned that his 
army had been raised for the express purpose of fighting me, and 
that he had orders to proceed against me and my friends with the 
utmost rigour, for having dared to send an account of my con- 
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quests directly to your majesty, without employing the medium 
of Velasquez. I was likewise informed that the licentiate Figue- 
rota, as well as your majesty’s other judges in Cuba, having dis- 
covered the designs of Velasquez, and foreseeing the public injury 
that would result from such conduct, had deputed ene of their 
number, Lucas Velasquez d’ Ayllon to remonstrate with him in 
their name, and prohibit him from going on; that d’ Ayllon exe- 
cuted his commission just before the embarkation of the troops, 
but that notwithstanding his remonstrances and declaration that 
your majesty would not fail to be greatly irritated at such pro- 
ceedings, he persisted in his plan, and the troops were sent over 
to the continent, whither d’ Ayllon accompanied them in order to 
oppose their pernicious schemes to the utmost of his power. 

On receiving this information I wrote to Narvaez by his emis- 
sary the priest, that I had heard with pleasure that the army which 
had landed on the continent was under his command, both on ac- 
count of our former friendship, and from my being convinced of 
the sincerity of his wishes to support the interest of our mutual 
sovereign; that I was a little surprised however, that he had not 
written to me and informed me of his arrival ; but had detained 
my messengers, and had sent emissaries to seduce my soldiers 
and excite a spirit of mutiny amongst them, in order to gain them 
over to his party, as if we were of different religions, or under the 
dominion of different masters; that I begged of him hereafter 
to alter his conduct and let me know the reason of his coming; 
that I had been told he had assumed the title of captain general 
and lieutenant of Don Diego Velasquez, governor of the country, 
a claim which I could never acknowledge, and as such that he had 
proceeded to appoint alcaydes and magistrates for particular places, 
and caused justice to be administered in his name; all which was 
contrary to law and to the true interests of our sovereign; and that 
he had in addition established a council without whose consent no 
one, though holding the emperor’s commission, could exercise the 
duties of any office; that, nevertheless, if he was actually in pos- 
session of such powers, and would communicate them to me, and 
to the council of Wera Cruz, we would obey them as the letters 
and commission of our sovereign master. As for myself I was 
then in Mexico, where I held Montezuma prisoner, and had in my 
charge effects of immense value, belonging to our sovereign, my- 
self, and my companions, and that I could not leave that city with- 
out hazarding aninsurrection, which would not only terminate in 
the loss of what wealth I had collected, but in that of the capital 
and the empire. I accompanied this with a letter to the licentiate 
Ayllon, but I learned, on the return of my messenger, that Nar- 
vaez had arrested him, and sent him back to Cuba, with two of the 
ships. 

The day on which I sent my letters to Narvaez, a messenger 
arrived from Vera-Cruz, who informed me that the Indians had 
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revolted, and submitted to Narvaez. The Zempoullans in a par- 
ticular manner had distinguished themselves on this occasion; 
they all refused to serve, as they had hitherto done, either in the 
city, or in the fort; for Narvaez had represented me to them asa 
villain and a traitor, whom he had come tnither for the express pur- 
pose of making 2 prisoner and compeiling to quit the country; 
telling them that he had with him a great many troops, cannon and 
horses; that [I had but few, and that in joining him, they would be 
on the strongest side. The messenger added that Narvaez had 
fixed his quarters at Zempoulla, and that from the proximity of 
that place to Vera-Cruz, the garrison of the latter, having no lon- 
eer any doubts as to his hostile intentions, in order to avoid a bat- 
tle, and secure themselves from the treachery of the Indians, had 
withdrawn to a height where they had resolved to remain with a 
friendly cacique until the arrival of farther orders. The prejudi 
cial effects which this revolt in favour of Narvaez might produce 
on your mayesty’s service, determined me to march against him, 
with the intention of stopping bim if possible, and by that means to 
restrain and pacify the Indians. | left my post in Mexico, well for- 
tified, furnished with provisions, water and ammunition, and de 
fended by five bundred men, and began my march with the remain- 
der of my people, who amounted to about seventy. having wit! 
me several caciques aitached to Montezuma, in whose care [ left 
my soldiers and the precious effects which he had given me; at 
the samme time I recommended to him strict obedience to yout 
majesty, assuring him that he would soon receive your thanks for 
the services whic! he had rendered, and that.in the mean time I 
would go and discover the intentions of those men who had lately 
landed. 

Moitezuma promised to provide every thing necessary for my 
men, and to take the utmost care of the things which | had entrust 
ed to him, assuring me that those of his subjects who accompa- 
nied me, would conduct me the whole of the way through his ter 
ritories where [ should want for nothing. And should I meet with 
enemies, he begged me to inform him, as he would immediately 
send troops to assist me in fighting them and driving them from. 
the country. 

I thanked him for his offers, observing that your majesty would 
be highly pleased with his friendly manifestations, and made pre- 
sents on parting to himsclf, his son, and many of his nobles whe 
were present. 

At Cnoiula I was joined by captain Juan Velasquez and his 
soldiers who had come thituer from Quacucalco. Some of the 
soldiers who were sick [ seni back to Mexico, and with the others 
continued my march. Fifteen leagues from Cholula 1 met my 
chaplain returning from St. John’s, whither I had sent him. He 
broucht me a letter from Narvaez, informing me that he had in- 
structions from Diegode Velasquez to take the command of the 
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country in his name; that he had laid the foundations of a city, and 
appointed alcaydes and governors, and that I must immediately 
prepare to obey him. The chaplain likewise informed me that 
Narvacz had sent away the licentiate Aylion, with the secretary 
and the alguazil who accompanied him: that he had done all in 
his power to bribe him, and persuade him to corrupt some of my 
fellow-soldiers; that he had reviewed the troops, both infantry and 
cavalry in his presence, before a number of Indians who were with 
him, and had fired all the cannon, in order to intimidate them, and 
had asked them how they could defend themselves. 

He also informed me that Narvaez had held a correspondence 
with Montezuma; that he had appointed a cacique, who was a 
subject of that prince, governor-general of the sea-coast and har- 
bours; that this cacique had been Narvaez’ messenger to Monte- 
zuma, and the bearer of mutual presents, and that he had sent 
word by him to that monarch that he had come to make prisoners 
of me and my followers, in order to leave hina and his subjects at 
liberty, without requiring any gold from them. The truth is that 
he wished to establish himself as chief in the country, without 
the permission of any one; seeing that none of my people would 
acknowledge him for captain general, and that we were not ame- 
nable to justice in consequence of the orders of Velasquez; that 
such were his views was confirmed by his having formed an alli- 
ance with the natives, more particularly Montezuma. Reflecting 
however on the greatinjury that your majesty’s interest would sus- 
tain from a contest between your own troops, and regardless of the 
personal danger which | should incur, for Velasquez had given 
orders to hang ime and the most faithtui of my adherents, I resolv- 
ed to approach nearer to Narvaez, in order to convince him of the 
injury that would arise to the service of our royal master if he 
should persist in his designs. At fiftecu leagues from Zempoul- 
la, where Narvaez was encamped, I met the priest, by whom I had 


written to d’Ayllon, accompanied by another, and an inhabitant of 


Cuba, called Andrew Duero, whohada come with Narvaez. They 
brought mea message from him, in reply to my letter, requiiing 
ine to obey him, to give up to him the command, and acknowledge 
him as captain general, for that he had with him a force far supe- 
rior to mine, and that independently of the Spaniards in his army 
most of the natives of the country were in his interest. He offer- 
ed me, provided I would surrender my conquests, whatever I might 
Wish; ships and provisions for myself and my companions, and that 
I might carry off all that I desired; as he had authority from Ve- 
lasquez to enter into such an agreement with me, in conjunction 
with these messengers. 

I replied that 1 had seen no instructions of the emperor order- 
ing me toresign the command; that if he had any to siiow me and 
the council of Vera-Cruz, according to the custom of Spain, I 
was ready to obey them; that without this prerequisite, no motives 
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of interest, nor any proposition should induce me to do what he 
desired; but on the contrary, that I and my companions, as faithful 
subjects of your majesty, would defend till death the provinces 
which we had subdued and tranquilized. I was inflexible in all 
my answers to the proposals made me by the deputies of Narvaez: 
I agreed with them that I would see him, mutual assurances of 
safety being given, accompanied by ten persons each, and sent 
him my written engagement in exchange for his to me.I was, 
however, informed of his designs in sufficient time to escape the 
greatest danger that I had ever experienced, as Narvaez had se- 
lected two of those who were to accompany him to assassinate me, 
whilst the other eight, were to keep my ten companions employed; 
for he said that if I was but out of the way, the dispute would soon 
be settled. It would have been so indeed most effectually, if God, 
who alone thwarts such plots, had not given me information of it 
through one of those who were to be concerned in the treachery. 
at the same time that I received Narvaez’ letter of safe conduct. 

I then refused to meet him, and let the traitor know that I was 
acquainted with his base intentions, and summoned him by inyunc- 
tions and requisitions to make known to me the instructions of my 
sovereign, ordering him under severe penalties, not to assume the 
title of captain general, or to intermeddle with the administration 
of justice, on any pretence whatever. At the same time I forbade 
all those belonging to his suite, to obey him in that capacity, and 
summoned them to appear before me at a stated time, to receive 
my orders as the representative of the emperor, assuring them 
that I would otherwise proceed against them as traitors and re- 
bels, who had not only revolted from their sovereign, but had taken 
possession of his territories to give them to those who had no 
right to them, and, in fine, that 1 would march against them and 
give them battle. 

Narvaez, instead of replying, arrested my messengers, and the 
Indiaas who were with them, and on my sending others to inquire 
for them, he again made a display of his troops and artillery, as 
he had done before, uttering severe threats against us if we did 
not abandon Mexico. 

Perceiving that I could obtain nothing from Narvaez; that I 
could neither wholly obviate the mischief, nor prevent the revolt 
of the Indians, who threatened to proceed to the greatest extremi- 
ties, I recommended myself to the protection of God, contemned 
all hazards, and felt that nothing was more glorious for myself and 
companions than to die in defence of our conquest, and in making 
our last efforts to preserve it for my king against usurpers. 

In consequence of this determination I ordered Gonsalvo de 
Sandoval my alguazil major, to march with a detachment of 
eighty men against Narvaez, whilst I supported him with the hun- 
dred and seventy that were left. 


(To be continued.) 
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4 SPY IN THE SERVICE OF BONAPARTE. PARIS, 1815. TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH. 


One of the greatest faults committed by Napoleon, on his 
accession to the throne, was that of doubting the stability of his 
reign, and in having pursued exactly the contrary measures to 
those which were necessary for the consolidation of his newly- 
acquired power. It must be confessed that the rigorous measures 
of despotism, and its perfidious stratagems, were better suited to 
his singular character, than a course of gentleness and clemency. 

Hevught however to have foreseen that by the usurpation of 
a throne to which he had no lawful pretensions, he would inevita- 
bly become the marked object of censure to various political par- 
ties at the head of affairs in the state; that he would have to en- 
counter every species of attack, of hatred, calumny, envy and ma- 
lice—that the shafts of satire would be levelled at his head—and 
that all his power and grandeur would not be sufficient to protect 
him from the witty sarcasms of a people, accustomed not to spare 
even their legitimate sovereigns. 

While only consul, he evinced the greatest contempt for 
anonymous slander, and clandestine threats; why did he not pur- 
sue the same magnanimous conduct on the throne? He would 
thus have left the harmless indulgence of their tongues and 
pens to his detractors. But no—a jealous and suspicious des- 
pot—he wished to shackle private opinion, to know all secrets, 
and thus to render one half of his subjects spies upon the other. 
Nothing but a genius truly diabolical could have framed a system 
of police so hideous and so wicked as that which Bonaparte con- 
trived. 

Even the profligate principles of Machiavel, shrink into nothing- 
ness, when contrasted with the institution of Zhe Imperial Espio- 
nage. This monster of iniquity, though concealed from vulgar 
sight, employed millions of invisible arms in its service—It was 
busily employed night and day in procuring the confidential and 
unsuspecting disclosures of friendship, the unrestrained delibera- 
tions of familiar intercourse, the lively sallies of unguarded hu- 
mour, and the private conversations of friends and relations. It in- 
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vaded the inmost recesses of the heart—the sighs of the distressed, 
and the silence of thought could find no sanctuary. Performing by 
turns the office of informer, judge and executioner, this perfidious 
cameleon combined in his own person all the various classes of so- 
ciety. 

Placemen and characters of distinction, pamphleteers, moun- 
tebanks, mechanics and husbandmen, were secret members of this 
association.—Our legislators had skilfully calculated every grada- 
tion of human life, and well knew how to make the greatest advan- 
tage of each. The silver locks of age inspired respect and confi- 
dence; and it could hardly be suspected that a man on the brink of 
the grave would act the part of a malicious spy and informer— 
this consideration was an additional motive for the employment of 
such characters. Every description of people, and of both sexes, 
from infancy todecrepitude, were comprehended in the list of spies. 

As Monsieur T was amusing himself on a pleasant after- 
noon, with a walk in the shades of the Luxembourgh, he was met 
by one of his old acquaintances, who, perceiving him to be in 
trouble, seated himself on a bench beside him and kindly inquired 
the cause. 

‘| had two sons,” he replied, “the only solace and hope of 
my old age—one of them was killed in the bloody field of Eylau; 
the other, as I have just learned, in the battle of Bautzen.” 

While he was yet speaking, an interesting child about five 
years of age, came running with signs of trepidation to the two 
friends —He said he had just fled from his nurse who was angry 
with him; and pointed to a woman in the middle of the walk, who 
was holding another child by the arm. The loveliness and engag- 
ing manners of the child, highly interested the old men, one of 
whom, placing him upon his knee, endeavoured to comfort him, 
and promised to make his peace with his nurse, who continued 
her walk without turning back for the child. Mons. T , over 








whelmed with grief for the loss of his children, resumed the con- 
versation. “ Alas!’’ he exclaimed, “ my children are no more—O, 
God of goodness, how long wilt thou delay to avenge their death 
on the monster who dragged them to the field of slaughter!” 

“I feel,” replied his friend, “ the whole force of your grici— 


I too have cause to weep—but how many thousand families in 
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Europe, have to deplore the like misfortunes and calamities? You 
imprecate the thunder of heaven on the guilty author of our afflic- 
tions—Your wishes, will, I trust, ere long be accomplished 





Already has the perfidious Corsican been struck by the hand 
of the Almighty, and his inventive and daring genius can no longer 
prevail in opposition to the powers now leagued against him.” 

The little boy lost not a word of this conversation. He quickly 
disengaged himself from the old gentleman who had caressed him 
on his knees—His pretended nurse marked his motions—she pur- 
sued and overtook him, and both shortly disappeared.——— 

The agents of the secret police kept in their service about 
a dozen children who were always selected for their talents and 
personal accomplishments. These young creatures were artfully 
trained and disciplined—They were cunningly introduced into 
the company of persons suspected by the police of the govern- 
ment of disaffection—Their childhood prevented all suspicion— 
No one hesitated to express his sentiments without reserve in 
their presence. Nothing of the conversation overheard by them 
escaped their memory—it was all reported to their employer, who 
knew how to use the information thus obtained for the destruc- 
tion of the unhappy object of his suspicion. It was often the case 
that these youthful agents of the secret association of spies and 
informers, being unable to get admittance to the persons designa- 
ted by their employers, posted themselves in the evening at the 
doors of individuals, whose interest and attention they excited by 
the most piercing cries of distress. The child had lost his way in 
the dark, and was in search of his home. A false name was rea- 
dily furnished, but the place of his residence was never remem- 
bered. At break of day, he was neveitheless sure to return home. 
What man, on such an occasion, could repulse an interesting 
child of six years old? He kindly receives him into his family. 

Of this description was the little viper, unsuspectingly ca- 
ressed by Mons. T at the Luxembourgh. The pretended 
nurse was a skilful agent of the police. 





Two days after this occurrence, the unfortunate father 
was arrested in the market place of St. Roche, and privately 
conducted to the Conciergerie. His examination did not take 
place till five days afterwards, during which time he wearied him- 
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self with fruitless conjectures as to the cause of his arrest. I 
have, it is true, said he to himself, an unfavourable opinion of the 
government, but my sentiments I have never expressed but be- 
fore friends of whose fidelity I cannot indulge a suspicion. 

He was at length brought before V . His astonishment 
may well be imagined, when he heard that inquisitor detail to 
him, word for word, the conversation betwixt himself and his 
friend in the Luxembourgh gardens. Notwithstanding his confu- 
sion, he obstinately persisted in denying all the charges preferred 
against him. 

‘‘ Dare you deny the facts?” said the formidable examiner. “ I 
will, in a moment, produce a witness who will force you to con- 





fession.” 
He then gave orders fur the friend of Mons. T—~—, and his 


companion in misfortune, to be brought in. On seeing his friend, 
Mons. T exclaimed in a tone of despair: “‘ Oh heavens! I am 
ruined—Traitor! how couldst thou, whom I supposed my best 
friend, thus cruelly have betrayed me?” 

‘You are mistaken,” interrupted V 
has not betrayed you—en the contrary he is implicated with you 
in the same accusation, and detained a prisoner in consequence.” 

“ Impossible! for he was the only person with whom I had 
any conversation whatever, at the Luxembourgh, on the day 





. © This gentleman 





mentioned.”’ 
“ That is of no consequence. Know, sir, that the air trans- 


ports to us the indiscreet and imprudent observations of indivi- 
duals, respecting the emperor and the government.” 

“IT am then, in my present situation, one of the most unfor- 
tunate of mankind.” 

“ You are indeed; for you have unjustly accused your best 
friend of treachery, and have thus made a confession which re- 
quires no further proof.”’ 

Thus ended the examination, and the two friends returned to 
their prisons. 


What led to the arrest of Mons. T and his friend, was a 





strong suspicion entertained by the heads of the police, that both 
were enemies of the emperor, and hostile to the whole system of 
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his government. Besides, it was well known to the court that 
Mons. T was deeply afflicted with the loss of his sons. 

But as he was a prudent man, and saw but little company, 
and was cautious, or rather extremely reserved in conversation; 
ail the schemes of the police agents to entrap him, had hitherto 
proved ineffectual—they had been disappointed in every attempt. 
At length it was observed, that it was his daily custom to walk in 
the gardens of the Luxembourgh, where he usually seated him- 
self upon a bank, and was seen conversing familiarly with a man 
who seemed to be his confidential friend. 

How could the tenor of their conversation be discovered? 
Should any one approach and seat himself beside them, they would 
probably remove or change the subject of their discourse. 

What I have related will show that these agents of iniquity 


spared no means whatever to accomplish their purposes. Life 


and death were by them equally disregarded. 

Other snares were spread by the supreme police, which it 
was very difficult to avoid, because no one could ever suspect 
them. A number of persons of both sexes whom Bonaparte jest- 
ingly called his Cytherian Cohort, all that was most seductive in 
youth, beauty, grace, and pleasing acquirements, was united and 
trained in this society. Men of engaging address and fascinating 
manners, and women of superior beauty and great personal attrac- 
tions, most of them involved in debt, extravagant in their style of 
living, and greedy of money, by whatever means acquired; gladly 
lent their aid without a blush, and without remorse, to further 
the diabolical machinations of a despot, who himself trembled in 
the midst of his victims. The following narrative will serve to 
show the manner in which these nefarious agents were employed 
by the government, 

In the year 1309, a Hollander was preparing at Leipsick, to 
publish a memorial intended to exhibit in its true colours the ex- 
travagant and intolerable ambition of Bonaparte. 

Baron D , who was the first to discover this project, thus 
expressed himself, in a letter concerning it, which he addressed 
to the emperor. 

‘© The person who has read the manuscript assures me that 


he has never seen any thing better and more forcibly written, or 
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supported by more imposing and ingenious arguments. This 
appeal to all the crowned heads of Europe, is calculated to pro- 
duce an irresistible conviction in every breast. It is fraught with 
more danger in its consequences, than any writing which has ever 
before appeared in any language, against the monarch of France.” 

It will readily be supposed that Bonaparte would not fail im- 
mediately to set all his secret agents and emissaries at work.— 
Mons. de M 
portant occasion, very soon succeeded in taking the unfortunate 
Hollander in the snare which he had laid for him. 

But what was the disappointment of the French inquisitors! 
They stripped the unfortunate Hollander, searched his clothes, 
ransacked and broke in picces his furniture, unripped his beds and 
mattrasses, and even destroyed a plaister Venus. But after all, 


» who was the principal employed on this im- 





no discovery was made—the manuscript could no where be 
found. Their rage and vexation exceeded all bounds. None but 
an eye witness could describe their violence. He was roughls 
asked what had become of the manuscript which he had intended 
to publish? 

“ T have neither written, nor intended to publish any thing,” 
was the answer. 

“ Sir, you are to know that my government is not to be im- 
posed on. It is a well known fact; but I readily inform you that I 
have no orders to deprive you of your liberty. My commission is 
limited to ascertain whether poverty has compelled you to write— 
If that is the case, put what price you please upon your work. 
I have bills with me to a large amount, and will immediately pay 
you the sum you may require for it. Or if you are in want of 
employment, and are discontented from having been neglected by 
the new government of Holland, be assured you shall have justice 
done you. Kings, you see, are not able to discern all objects at 
the same time.” 

“ Your offers,” replied the unfortunate Hollander, “ are very 
venerous, and I regret extremely that it is not in my power to ac- 
ceptofthem. But I again declare to you that I have never writ- 
ten any thing against the French government.—Some one has 
certainly deceived you.” 

Mons. de M—— finding that he was inflexible, and that it 
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was impossible to bribe him, had him conducted into France, 
where he was thrown into a state-prison; which it was, I know 
not, for I never afterwards heard any thing more concerning this 
unfortunate Batavian. The Port Folio from which I procured 
these particulars, makes no further mention of him. 

But where was this dreaded memorial? By what means had 
it escaped the search of these zealous agents of the ministry? This 
is the explanation. 

Some days before his arrest, the author conceived suspicions 
of a man to whom, in confidence, he had revealed his projects. 
Impressed with this belief, he deemed it the most advisable mea- 


sure, to confide his precious manuscript to a particular friend who 
usually resided near Prague, but who Happened, at this time, to 


be in Leipsick. 

This circumstance alone prevented the discovery of the manu- 
script by Mons. de M and his creatures. But the affair was 
far from resting here. The emperor was determined, at all events, 
and by any means, to get possession of the manuscript, and the 
obstacles he met with served only the more strongly to fix his 
determination. 

“ Take what measures you please—the manuscript must be 
had.’”’ As he said this, he turned on his heel, and abruptly quitted 
de M , who, compelled to set all his wits at work, immediate- 
ly made a second journey to weipsick. He visited the person 
who had betrayed the Hollander. This wretch had received only 
five hundred crowns as the reward of his treachery. A thousand 
had been promised him in case of his succeeding; but the scheme 
having failed, nothing more was to be had. 

Whilst endeavouring to account for the disappearance of the 
manuscript, they both at length concluded that it must have been 
entrusted by the author to the care of some confidential friend. 

“ A lucky thought has just struck me;” said the German. 
‘“‘ A few days before the arrest of the Hollander, an intimate friend 
came to visit him—lI know that they entertain the same sentiments 
of the emperor—I will stake my life that the manuscript is in his 
possession.” 

This hint was enough for the wily agent. “ Where is this 
man to be found?” he eagerly inquired.—* He lives in the environs 
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of Prague, in Bohemia—his name is Schustler.”? “ What is his 
rank in life?” “ He is only a private citizen, but rich—a man of 
about forty—a little above the common size, but well shaped—he 
has been a widower about two years; and has an only child, a 
daughter about four years old.” 

“© What are his pursuits, and his predominant passions!” 

“ He is fond of study, and of the fine arts; and particularly 
attached to women.” 

“ If he is remarkable for his fondness for women, J am sure of 
him,’’ said de M , with exultation. “ If I succeed you shall yet 
receive your thousand crowns; in the meantime, here are five 
hundred francs, as a reward for this information.”’ 

De M immediately returned to Paris. Nothing could 
be more desirable, and nothing more easy, to a widower in the 
vigour of life, and strongly attached to the fair sex, than to intro- 
duce him to the acquaintance ef a young and beautiful woman, 
possessed cf the most fascinating charms and accomplishments. 
His plan was quickly conceived, and his measures immediately 








taken. 
Among the nymphs of the Cytherian Cohor/, the young and 
beautiful Mademoiselle D s, was particularly distinguished. 
In early youth she had lost her parents, who were very respect- 





able. They left her in possession of a fortune, which, had her de- 
sires been moderate, would have been amply sufficient to have 
satisfied them: but an unrestrained passion for pleasure and ex- 
pensive luxury, and an excessive love of play, produced her ruin. 
Nature had lavished on this female all her bounties; her attrac- 
tions whether of person, or taste, or talents, were perfectly irre- 
sistible. She was too beautiful and too interesting, to hear with 
much exultation, the praises of her own charms. On seeing her 
I experienced the full force of this sentiment, for I found it utterly 


impossible to bestow praises on her various accomplishments— 
for the ecstasy itself which we feel in the presence of female beau- 
ty, accompanied by mental embellishments, is alone sufficient to 
paralyse our faculties, and to restrain the freedom of expression. 
What added greatly to the value and force of her attractions, was 
her seeming unconsciousness of possessing them. To her person- 
al charms and seductive manners, was superadded an intimate 
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knowledge of all the intrigues of high life, and refined society. 
To obtain the means of gratifying her extravagance and her pas- 
sion for expensive living, she became for some time the mistress 
of a German nobleman, whom she would at last have ruined, had 
he not been able to get rid of her by a draft on the banker Reca- 
mier, for no less a sum than fifteen thousand francs. Thus the 
German bade her an everlasting farewell. 

Mademoiselle D s, after her separation from the German 
nobleman, remained a considerable time without a new lover. In 
the meantime she contrived to make herself the idol of the new 
made noblesse of the imperial court. So far from being avaricious 


in her disposition, she was passionately devoted to expensive plea- 





sures. Her lover, whose means would not permit him to main- 
tain for a long time so expensive a conquest, like an honest and 
gallant lover, determined that she should not be left unprovided 
for, after his abandonment. If the wife of her lover may be believ- 
ed, she had cost him, in the course of fifteen months, no less than 
one hundred and thirty thousand francs. 

He contrived to place her at the head of those artful syrens, 
who had sold themselves to the secret police. This post was not 
the least lucrative in the power of the government to bestow. 

As the part to be acted on the present occasion, was one 
which required superior adroitness, and the exercise of much 
skilland cunning; she was promised that her salary should be in- 
creased to an hundred times its stated amount, in case she should 
secure the important manuscript. 

No person in the world could be found better fitted for this 
undertaking than Mademoiselle D 
complishments, she possessed a perfect knowledge of the German 


s. Besides her other ac- 





language, which she spoke with great ease and fluency. 
» she took a 
passport in the name of Bridget Adelaide Saulnier, representing 


herself to be a young widow travelling into Germany for her 
health. 


Her secret instructions were as follows:— 

“ You will, immediately proceed to Prague in Bohemia. On 
your arrival, you will secretly obtain a knowledge of the residence 
of M. Schustler, and all the information in your power respecting 





After receiving her instructions from de M 
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him. Under the pretext of enjoying a pure air necessary to your 
health, you will express a wish to live in the country, and take 
your measures so as to obtain lodgings as near as possible to his 
residence. To effect this object you may pursue any means in 
your power—spare no expense. The management of the rest is 
left to your own sagacity and discretion.” 





On her arrival at Prague, Mademoiselle D s had no difh- 
culty in obtaining all the information she wished for—and as for 
obtaining lodgings in the neighbourhood of M. Schustler, ac- 
cident befriended her beyond her most sanguine expectations. 

Within a short distance from the house of M. Schustler, 
was one, the owner of which had long been desirous to dispose of it. 
The bargain was soon concluded, and for thirty-two thousand francs, 
she found herself very comfortably accommodated, and hard by 
the residence of the man whom it was her business to ensnare 
and seduce. I will here take occasion to observe, that the detail 
which follows, was partly obtained from her letters to a confiden- 
tial female friend, who at present resides with her. 

Scarcely was the lovely spy established in the neighbourhood, 
before an opportunity occurred to commence her operations. 
Amongst other things she found out, that he was inthe habit of 
going very often to Prague, and she took her measures according- 
ly. All her domestics consisted of one man and a woman. She 
bought for her own use, two beautiful horses: and few riders 
were more dexterous or more ski!ful than herself, in all the arts of 
horsemanship. 

One day, when she knew that M. Schustler was gone to 
town, she mounted her horse, and accompanied by her servant, set 
out with the view of meeting her neighbour, as he should be re- 
turning home. As she descried him at a distance, pretending to 
be overcome with the heat of the weather, she alighted; and re- 
clined on the grassy turf by the road side, with the bridle of her 
horse dangling on her arm, and her veil artfully drawn over her 
face. As if alarmed at the noise of the approaching carriage, she 
suddenly sprung up like one terrified by some unexpected danger. 
Her horse was actually affrighted, and started back some paces, 
when the gallant M. Schustler, alarmed for the lady, threw 
himself from his carriage and ran to her assistance. At this mo- 
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ment the fair enchantress withdrew her veil, and displayed to the 
wondering eyes of the German, the most captivating charms. At 
the sight of so much beauty, he gazed in silent admiration. For 
some moments he was unable to speak. At length recovering 
from his surprise— Pardon me Madam,” said he, “If I have 
undesignedly disturbed your repose. I should regret the accident 
most sincerely, had it not afforded me the opportunity of behold- 
ing your charms, than which, heaven itself, has never produced 
any thing more lovely.” 

“ What you call disturbing my repose,” said the fascinating 
beauty, “is of no sort of consequence. As to the very civil ex- 
pressions you have been pleased to use, permit me to observe that 
you are still young, and that I very well know how to estimate 
them.” 

As she said this, she very gracefully re-mounted her horse. 
The German, afraid of losing sight of her, seized the reins of her 
horse, and exclaimed: — 

“ Why will you be so cruel, as thus suddenly, to deprive me 
of the pleasure of gazing on your charms? If my intrusion is disa- 
greeable to you,I will instantly withdraw: but if you are not re- 
luctant to oblige me, have the goodness to inform me who is the 
angel whom I have the honour of addressing.” 

“ The real gentleman,” she replied, “ can never permit him- 
sell, in any way, to offend an unprotected female. It is very 
natural you should wish to know who Iam. Know then, sir, that 
fama French widow, who have occupied for the last two days a 
mansion in this neighbourhood.” 


“ What, Madam! are you then the purchaser of Mons. J 3” 
} in aD 
house! 





“ Yes, sir, that is the name of the person from whom I bought 
| Eg 

“ Thank heaven! we are near neighbours. From my win- 
dow I can enjoy the view of your residence. How unfortunate, 
Madam, that I have not yet had the happiness to visit you!” 

“In truth, sir,’’ she replied with a fascinating smile, “ the 
loss of time is not a matter of regret to either of us—for my house 
is hardly yet furnished. But I will candidly confess that, as ina 
country residence, nothing is so desirable as respectable society, 
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and good neighbours, I am gratified by the hope of becoming 
better acquainted with you.” She then saluted her enraptured 
victim with an enchanting smile, and disappeared. 

M. Schustler, was in a transport of joy. He was half 
frantic with the excess of pleasure, this accident had afforded 
him, and his confident anticipations of the future happiness he 
might enjoy in the society of the lovely Saulnier. This was the 
name contained in her passport, and under this assumed appella- 
tion, she was destined in a short time, to make dreadful ravages 
in the heart of the unsuspecting M. Schustler. 

Early the next day, he paid a visit to his captivating neigh- 
bour. On sceing him leave his house, she placed herself at her 
piano; resolved to make use of every stratagem, and all the means 
of seduction, to secure her prey. 

“ Madam,” said he on entering, “I have once already dis- 
turbed your slumbers; do not suffer me now to interrupt your 
amusements. Yesterday, I was charmed with your beauty, and 
now the delightful tones which I hear, thrill me with ecstasy.”’ 

“* Have done with your flattery, neighbour, the manners of the 
country should be as simple as nature, whose images they should 
always reflect.” 

“‘ Nay, madam, do not mistake my honesty for deceit—my 
soul is unsullied by artifice or falsehood. I always frankly speak 
what I think, without any disguise; and therefore I cannot now 
refrain from expressing the feelings of my heart. A few words 
more, and you shall judge whether an impostor would have acted 
as I have done. Scarcely four and twenty hours have passed, since 
I first beheld you; and if any cause whatever should compel me 
to relinquish the favourable sentiments with which you have in- 
spired me, I hardly know whether I should have fortitude enough 
to survive the disappointment. And yet I am a father—yes! 
Tam a tender and affectionate father.” 

As he said this, tears gushed from his eyes. Madam Saul-: 
nier, who was resting on her piano, experienced a feeling which 
was undefinable; for till now, her heart had been a stranger to 
such emotions. In her perturbation, she knew not hew to reply. 
The language she had heard, and the unaffected sincerity with 
which it was uttered, produced an agitation in her bosom which 
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it had never felt before. Her eyes were intently fixed on Mons. 
Schustler. Never had she seen a man whom she so much ad- 


mired. Her heart already confessed him the most engaging, and 
the most accomplished of his sex. 

“ Come, sir,’ said she, in a tone of captivating sweetness, 
“you shall remain and breakfast with me—you have delighted 
me to an excess, amounting almost to pain How much dol re- 
gret that our acquaintance had not been formed at an earlier pe- 
riod!” 

Encouraged by these tender expressions, M. Schustler re- 
plied—-* Lovely Saulnier! the passion I feel for you needs not to 
boast of its duration—it is enough that it is irresistibly and for ever 
fixed in my bosom.’’ 

During breakfast, the conversation turned on the delights of 
friendship. On taking his leave, M. Schustler said to her-—* If 
you are not displeased with the acquaintance of one who feels for 
you more than a common interest, I will presume, madam, to so- 
licit the happiness of receiving you at my house, at this hour to- 
morrow.” 

“ Your invitation, sir, is so flattering, and its manner so 
persuasiye, that I cannot refuse to accept it.” 

Left alone to herself, madam Saulnier began to examine the 
state of her heart, as regarded her new lover. She did not pre- 
tend to resist or to dissemble her feelings. She often said to 
herself, as she has since acknowledged—* J came hither a treache- 
rous seducer—and lo! Iam myseif s:duced.” The change she 
underwent in consequence of her new attachment, was no less 
sincere and permanent, than it was sudden. She became ashamed 
of the part she had been bribed to act, and of the odious commis- 
sion with which she was charged. “I wish to be contented with 
myself—-I will not, therefore, consent to be the instrument of de- 
ceiving this generous and noble-minded man. I will, to-morrow, 
disclose to him, who Iam; and what I have been.” 

She was received by Mons. Schustler, as if she had been an 
angel sent from heaven. He preseuted to her his young daughter, 
and rapturously exclaimed: “ Behold, madam, the child, which 
before I had seen you, was to me the dearest object on carth.— 


Hereafter, when I see you together, I shall consider that in’ you 
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two, all the blessings of this world are united.’”’ Madam Saul- 
nier overwhelmed the child with caresses. It may be supposed 
they were sincere, for she fondly imagined in the delirium of her 
feelings, that she was lavishing them on the father. She had fully 
resolved to open her whole heart to her amiable neighbour, in 
the evening—but when the moment arrived, her heart failed her. 
In one of her letters to Paris, she thus expresses herself: 

“« In the absence of M. Schustler, I feel the courage and in- 
trepidity of a lion, and as if I could freely disclose to him all my 
failings and all my various intrigues—but in his presence, | am no 
longer the same creature—my fortitude forsakes me—and I am 
unable to think of any thing but himself.” 

For two long months, did our lovers remain in this perplex- 
ing state of uncertainty. At length the importunity of Mr. Schust- 
ler, produced an ecclaircissement to this distressing dilemma.— 
One day, after dinner, having expressed to her in the most ani- 
mated terms, the sincerity of his passion, he continued— 

“Tf my lovely friend be as free as myseclf—if her heart own 
no engagement—and if my person and my fortune are not des- 
pised—let her frankly avow her sentiments. If they be propitious 
to my wishes, she shall intwo days become my wile, the mother 
of my child, and the author of my happiness.” 

“ Before I reply to your generous and honourable proposal, 
permit me, my dear friend, to unfold to you my whole heart— 
Are you not afrail of regretting your choice? Do you know 
who I am?” 

“ Hold, madam; only suffer me to ask if you are free from 
any engagement.” 

“ Most assuredly I am; as free as the winds.” 

“ Have you no dislike to my person? May not my young 
daughter appear to you a troublesome charge?”’ 

“ Your daughter a charge! I will be to her the most affec- 
tionate of mothers. And as for you, my dear Schustler, I will 
no longer pretend to conceal my sentiments. I candidly confess 
that I iove you.” 

“ And I,” rapturously exclaimed the transported lover, “ I 
adore, I idolize you. In the mean time, I want no further con- 
fessions, no more acknowledgments. If what you are about to 
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say is intended to recommend yourself to my esteem, you may 
spare yourself the trouble—nothing can make me love you more 
sincerely than I now do—if, on the contrary, you have been guilty 
of indiscretions, it wil! be worse than useless for me now to know 
them. Nothing can lessen the ardent passion I feel for you— 
Thou lovely object of all my wishes—I desired only the confes- 
sion of one secret—that most precious one has escaped you. I 
am satisfied.”’ 

Eight days after this, she received the hand of M. Schust- 
ler, at the foot of the altar. The commission with which she had 
been charged by the French government, remained as yet unexe- 
cuted. She spoke of the author of the manuscript, and of his 
arrest, as of a circumstance which had come to her knowledge by 
mere accident. 

“ What.” said her husband,—“ Have you then heard of my 
friend’s misfortune? 1 too, was exposed to the most imminent 
danger hy that cursed business. It was to me he confided the 
fatal manuscript only a few days before his arrest, but on the first 
intimation of his seizure, I committed it to the flames.” 

His wife made no further inquiries—she immediately wrote 
to the principal agent concerned in her mission, acquainting him 
with the circumstances, and assuring him that his imperial ma- 
jesty might make himself perfectly easy in regard to this affair— 
she had ascertained that the memorial had been destroyed, and 
the emperor had nothing to fear. 

Under various pretences, she excused herself to her em- 
ployers for not returning to France; having found, as she said, in 
Bohemia, a degree of happiness which her own country could not 
afford her. , 

Her confidential friend in Paris, who is now blind, and resid- 
ing with her, was directed to dispose of ali the effects of madam 
Schustler; and she executed her orders with fidelity. It was from 
this friend that most of the particulars of this singular adventure 

have been obtained. 

Thus was happily terminated an affair, commenced under 
auspices not the most favourable to the varties concerned,—and 
thus, a lovely and accomplished woman, who had long regretted 
her aberrations from the paths of virtue, was restored to the en- 
joyment of respect and happiness. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—RURAL ECONOMY. 





Horse-rake.—This isa valuable implement of recent inven- 
tion. The construction of it isso simple, that any one who has 
the least mechanical turn, may make it. Into a piece of scantling 





three by four inches, and twelve feet in length, insert at equal dis- 
tances, fourteen teeth longitudinally, each of one foot in length. 
Introauce eight or ten perpendicular pins into the scantling, and 
attach to it in the centre, two handles resembling those of a 
plough. The horse is connected by chains, or ropes, fastened to 
each end of the scantling, uniting at proper distance, by a clevis 
and swingletree. With this instrument, one man will perform, in 
half the time, the service which ordinarily, requires six or eight 
to accomplish. It is also usefully employed in gleaning grain 
fields; an average of one bushel per acre, has been ascertained to 
be the saving, from the experience of several respectable far- 
mers. 

Trench ploughing. After the soil has been exhausted by se- 
veral previous crops, the trench flough may be used with great 
success. Indian corn has been much improved by this mode of 
cultivation, as a substratum of fresh soil is thus introduced to its 
roots, which enables the smaller fibres to expand more widely. 

Stock. We are gratified in observing an increased attention 
among our farmers tothe improvement of their stock. It is, 
however, a subject by no means sufficiently attended to. In Eng- 
land, domestic animals have, by observation and experience, been 
divided into classes, highly advantageous to that country. Thus, 
for instance, the horse for the draught, and for sheed—the ox for 
labour,or for the market—the varieties of the cow for the dairy, 
and the sheep, as valuable for the feece,or for the butcher. With 
us, however, these niceties are considered as idle notions, and 
hence we exhibit in our barn-yards, upon our highways, and in 
our markets, a most incongruous mixture of animals, whether we 
regard their size, their uses, or their properties. 

Our country, it is true, is in its infancy, compared with the 
nations of Europe; and necessity, tliat parent of invention, has not 
yet driven us to the expedients which various causes have con- 
spired to produce in foreign climes. We nevertheless, aspire 
to become the greatest among the great communities of human 
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kind, and are pursuing a course that leads to the point, which, when 
attained, will require an adoption of similar means for support, as 
those resorted to in the overgrown population of Europe. Why 
not, then, improve by their experience in season! 

Domestic manufactures. On this subject we wish to saya 
word or two. Old fashioned doctrines in this respect, have been 
elbowed out of sight, by new fangled notions. We are decidedly 
friendly to domestic manufactures, strictly speaking. That is to 
say, that our honest farmers’ sons, should sow flax and shear wool, 
and prepare it fur the wheel, and their innocent daughters make 
it fit for the loom; when the homespun fabric is brought from the 
weavers, let the whole family be clad with so honourable a badge 
of their own industry. We should rejoice to witness this in every 
farm-house in the union. But alas! what is the modern meaning 
of “domestic manufactures?”’ Ina few plain words it is this— 
some half a dozen disinterested gentlemen lay their Aeads and 
their furses together, and get up a great scheme for making 
cloth, and for making money. In their own conceit,—and they 
would fain have every body believe it—they are the only real pa- 
triots in the nation, they have set about making the union com- 
pletely independent. In consideration, however, of all this kind- 
ness, they call upon the governmentto “ frrotect them,” by assessing 
such duties upon foreign fabrics, as will enable them to pocket a 
huge profit, at the expense of the community. But this is an 
atom only of the evil inflicted on society, when compared with 
the moral and physical mischiefs which manufacturing systems 
are calculated to visit upon the country. We shail not attempt to 
draw the picture*—look at the manufactures of Birmingham and 
Manchester—behold her Leeds and Spitalfields! You will witness 
there the cemeteries of virtue and manly vigor. They are the 
depots of ignorance, and the hot-beds of rebellion. 

To the husbandmen of this happy land, we would affection- 
ately address the scriptural exhortation— Come out from among 
them and be ye sefiarate, touch not the unclean thing.” 

Method of fireserving wood from the effects of the weather. 
Take three parts of air slacked lime, two parts of woud ashes, and 
one part of fine sand; sift the whole, and add as much linseed oil 
as is necessary to form a mass that can be laid on with a paint 


* See Espriella’s Letters. Lett. xxxiii. 
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brush. To make this mixture perfect and more durable, it will 
be well to grind it ona marble. Two coats of it are all that are 
necessary; the first should be rather light, but the second must be 
put on as thick as the brush will permit. This composition well 
prepared is impenetrable to water; resists both the influence of 
the weather, and the action of the sun, which hardens it and makes 
it more durable. The government of France has ordered that 
all gun carriages should be washed with this composition. 
Annales des Arts, &c. 
Wine frrosfects. Itis with much satisfaction that we com- 
municate to our distant readers, that the vineyards in the vicinity 
have never offered brighter prospects of rewarding the labourers 
of the vine dressers than they do at this time, while the crops of 
corn are uncommonly promising. The vineyards offer to the 
view such profusion of fruit, as to nourish in us the hope of a most 
exuberant vintage this fall, which will handsomely compensate the 
vie dressers for the partial failure of that of the last year. Upon 
reflecting on the immense advantages that would result to society, 
as well as tothe individuals who would engage in it, should this 
branch of agriculture become general on the banks and hillocks 
of the Ohio; we are astonished that the example set by the Swiss 
settlers in this neighbourhood, is not generally followed by the in- 
habitants of the borders of this beautiful river. The valley through 
which the Ohio runs, is capable of being made to produce as much 
wine as would suffice for the consumption of the United States. 
What a happy effect on the morals of society would not be pro- 
duced, if wine could be substituted for the poisonous beverages 
which impair the health of, besot, and demoralise the American 
people? What immense numbers of families might, like these 
few sons of Helvetia who have planted the vine here, find “ health 
and peace, and sweet content,” on the shores of the great Ohio, 


if they would make it their business to cultivate t..e vine. 
Vevay Register. 


Fixperiments in irrigation, by the helf of a cotton or woollen 
syfthon. 

Some years ago, during a dry summer in Virginia, I was 
led, from observations on the parching effect of the usual mode 
of watering plants with a watering pot, to consider the principle 
of its operation upon the earth and plants relatively in a yegeta- 
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tive state. I observed that, when this method was used about 
gunset, it had generally (but not always) a good effect in most 
kinds of soil, and produced a pleasant dew upon the leaves on 
the following morning; but, if the watering pot was too freely 
used during the mid-day heat, or even in the morning, it caused 
the earth to parch, and checked the progress of vegetation, until 
an annihilation of the vital principle was effected. 

From an extension of this remark upon the larger scale of 
agriculture which is afforded in the process of cultivating maize, 
or {ndian corn, I am persuaded that, after plants in general have 
attained to a permanent radification, it is best to work the ground 
frequently, whether the weather be wet or dry; and (except in 
the case of tobacco, and such other plants as we epxect profit from 
through the curable condition of the leaf) I think a continual 
working of the ground will be found a better assurance for the 
corps than watering. 

I was satisfied, however, that the best modes of supplying a 
deficiency of rain were not yet discovered. The difficulty is, 
how we may best be enabled to supply the regular demands of 
vegetative succession througha drougthy season, with a justly pro- 
portioned substitute for the evaporated moisture of the earth by 
which it would otherwise have been succoured. 

Hence (water being the natural element assigned to this 
purpose in its simple state) I had recourse to the experiment of 
a symphon, as described in Fig. 1. of the plates annexed. 

I selected two water melon vines near each other, in soil of 
the same appearance; one of them being considerably more 
flourishing than the other. I made my experiment upon the de- 
clining vine, by twisting gently a cotton 
syphon made of candlewick, proportioned 
to the stem of the plant; I then elevated 
a pot of water above the surface of the 
ground, covering it from the vehement 

heat of the sun witha piece of plank. / 
Having then wetted my cotton syphon in 
order to communicate motion to the fluid 
upon the fountain principle, I tied a small stone to one end, as a 
weight to sink it when immersed in the water; and dropping this 
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into the pot, I passed the other end down into the earth, by scratch- 
ing the mould gently away from the root, and giving the syphona 
spiral direction round it covered lightly with the replaced mould. 

In a short time the earth became moderately moistened a 
few inches round the roct of the plant, in which condition it con- 
tinued through the heat of the day without parching, or scalding; 
the syphon supplied the demand of the plant (and no more), a cool 
succession took place through the effects of evaporation; and in 
a few days the vine became flourishing, and outgrew its neigh- 
bour. 

I have repeatedly tried this experiment with good effect; 
and think it at least capable of extension in a garden or nurse- 
ry, by placing troughs the whole length of a bed, as represented 
in Fig 2. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 

Fig. 1. An earthen jar containing water, placed on a bench for 
the purpose of elevating the water, above the ground 
containing the plant, so as to obtain a fountain head. <A 
twisted rope, made of wool or cotton, acts as a syphon 
conveying water to the plant in proportion to its demand. 

Fig. 2 differs only from the above in the substitution of a trough 
proportioned to the length of the bed, in lieu of the jar 
used for a single syphon. 

Having by this means persuaded myself that I am right in 
respect to the philosophical principle, it comes to be considered 
whether there are any, and by what means the best plans may be 
adopted for rendering this experiment more general, and obtain- 
ing a greater number and variety of results from divers soils 
and climates; and it seems to be an interesting piont of inquiry 
(beyond a mere horticultural application) whether this auxiliary 
principle may not be extended, in some shape or other, to an ag- 
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a ricultural benefit in the modification of harsh and thirsty lands 
a on the more extensive scale of husbandry? 
The scheme which has presented itself to my imagination, 

_ but which I have never had an opportunity of reducing to prac- 
- tice, is, to obtain, in the first place, a command of water upon the 
best elevated level which the ground presents; and, pursuing 
this level as far as possible with what may, perhaps, properly be 
. termed a head-land ditch, which should be as nearly stagnant as 
the circulation of fluid will permit. I think one end of a straw 
rope, proportioned to the design, might be immersed in the wa- 
ter after the manner of my experiment, and the other be spun 
out to the length of the respective lands which they were intend- 
ed to irrigate, being conducted along the ridge, or highest part 
thereof, by means of a ploughed trench, so that the moisture 
might spread itself each way by descent into the furrows, and 
without the risk of forming gullies, which frequently happens in 
red lands, as is too generally proved in America, where the lands 
are but partly coated with grass, and where they are subject to 
sudden heavy showers and washing torrents. 

This method can, in any event, do no mischief; but it is sure 
to answer one good end in the quality of manure: for, when a 
straw rope is once intrenched for the purposes of irrigation, it 
cannot possibly be converted to a better use than to let it rot in 
the earth for a manure. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO.—THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. 


BY SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. 


‘‘ Fancy enervates, while it soothes the heart, 

And while it dazzles, wounds the mental sight: 

To joy each heightening charm it can impart, 

But wraps the hour of wo in tenfold night. 

And often where no real ills affright, 

Its visionary fiends, an endless train, 

Assail with equal or superior might, 

And through the throbbing heart, and dizzy brain, 

And shivering nerves, shoot stings of more than mortal pain.” 
Beattie. 


One of the most delightful moments, perhaps, that we are 


permitted to enjoy, is that in which we find ourselves, after an 


arduous pursuit, on the eve of possessing the object of our wish- 
VOL. IV. Ss 
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es. The dangers, the difficulties, and the disappointments that 
we have experienced, appear to us then only as the impressions of 
a dream, and we smile at the apprehensions they have excited. It 
is not until then that we discover how much our former unhappi- 
ness has been magnified by fear, and distorted by fancy. We have 
been deprived for a short time of rest and refreshment, we have 
been agitated by a phantom of the brain, or exhausted by feverish 
visions, and we now enjoy, with double pleasure, a moment of 
repose. 

There is an impatient spirit natural to the human heart, that 
spurns control, frets under misfortune, and despises alike the 
sober voice of reason, and the soothing accents of benevolence. 
The heart filled with indignation, or wrung with anguish, from a 
real or fancied evil, loses that charitable pulse which is its dear- 
est ornament, and imbibes a bitterness that poisons and destroys 
its noblest feelings. Tire world and its vanities seem then but asa 
great show, where the buffoon is the most important character; or 
as a modern play, in which libertines and banditti are honourable 
men. If this spirit could be conquered—if we could investigate 
dispassionately our own situations, beat up the thickets around us 
and discover our companions in misery, few of us would find much 
cause of complaint.—But we are too apt to cherish illusions, and 
to look with distrust and jealousy upon facts and experience. 
Imagination, which, when properly controlled, is a most delight- 
ful and instructive companion, becomes thus a treacherous and 
insidious foe. 

There is also a feeling of injured pride which disquiets the 
mind of the unfortunate. The man who sees the companions of 
his boyhood, his equals in rank, and perhaps his inferiors in talent, 
rising into opulence and distinction, while he is sinking to the op- 
posite extreme, is apt to conceive that comparisons may be drawn 
injurious to himself; for if the chances of fate and fortune are 
thrown out of the question, why is one man raised above another, 
but because his faculties are better or more properly exerted.— 
Thus he continually fancies that he is blamed for the want of 
acuteness or energy; and dreads to meet the eye of a friend, lest 


he should find ridicule, reproach, or jnsolence, where he is enti- 
tled to kindness and encouragement. It is thus, by making ad- 
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versity a disgrace, that we clothe it in fictitious terrors a thousand 
times more hideous than its natural deformity. The opinion of 
the world, the fear of its censure, and the knowledge of its ma- 
liznity, ** makes countless thousands mourn.” It is from this 
feeling that he who loses his fortune, or fails in a favourite specu- 
lation, often feels a keener anguish, than one who has been be- 
reaved of his choicest friend or dearest relative. The first, is 
ever calling to mind the means by which his misfortune might 
have been averted; and fancies he sees in every smile that greets 
him, the triumph or the sneer, of a more successful rival. He 
may know his conduct to have been correct—but he believes him- 
self to be the object of censure, or what is worse, of ridicule, 
from which there is no shield. The other, whose bereavement is 
much greater, feels a melancholy sentiment of regret;—but his 
pride is untouched, his honour or capacity is unimpeached, no bad 
passion is roused, no jealous feeling excited. The hand of Pro- 
vidence has afflicted him without his own agency, and there is a 
sacredness in his wo, that every good man honours, every bad one 
must respect. 

But, while we deprecate the indulgence of useless regret, or 
fastidious suspicion, we must confess, that they are too often jus- 
tified by the fashions and opinions of the world. The insolence 
of wealth, and the impertinence of wisdom, are too often severely 
felt by those, who, in losing the one, are supposed to have forfeited 
all claim to the other. All the world allows honesty to be a vir- 
tue when combined with opulence,—but how many are there who 
give itno praise when it is clad in the humble garb of poverty! 
Cunning is despised, and hypocrisy execrated, in theory, but the 
man who wants the onc, or neglects to practise the other, is ridi- 
culed as visionary and puritanical. When a man descends from 
opulence to poverty, it is seldom inquired how the change has 
been effected—he had money, and has lost it—therefore, he is 
called imprudent—or when a man has toiled for years without 
amassing wealth, his exertions are ridiculed, and his plain dealing 
is styled improvidence. Thus the merchant, whose honesty or 
munificence have reduced him to bankruptcy; the statesman who 
is ruined by his adherence to an independent policy; or the soldier 
who preserves his honour better than his purse, are placed exactly 
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on a level with the gambler, who stakes his fortune upon the turn- 
ing of a card, the profligate who wastes, or the glutton who de- 
vours it. 

Some author has said, “ look at those whom the world call u- 
fortunate, and you will find they were unwise.” It is by such sayings, 
invented by cunning, and supported by ignorance and malice, that 


poverty has become a disgrace, and misfortune adishonour. But 


this prudential maxim is far from being correct, for there are 
many, very many indeed, who, from the cradle to the grave, are 
pursued by the most rancorous ill-furtune, without having de- 
served the imputation of folly. Who is it that dispenses good 
and evil? Has not He declared, that whom he doves he chastens? 
But suppose them guilty of folly:—it isa venial sin. The follies 
that produce adversity, generally “ lean to virtue’s side;”” while the 
arts which lead to prosperity, are too often closely allied with vice. 
It seems, however, to afford great satisfaction to these. who have 
never felt the sting of disappointment, or the anguish of “ hope 
deferred,” to stigmatise, in others, with the name of indiscretion, 
that which is the effect of the unalterable decrees of Providence. 
If this apothegm was true, we should find the wise, the ingenious, 
and the virtuous prosper, and the knave and fool unthrifty—but 
tne fact isnot so,—and fools and knaves thrive where better men 
must beg. 

But in the loss of wealth alone, there is nothing which should 
produce this keenness of disappointment, or malevolence of ri- 
dicule. In the change from affluence to poverty, we lose nothing 
to which we had an inherent right, but merely restore to so- 
ciety, that which we had appropriated from the common stock to 
our own exclusive advantage. It is to be valued and regretted 
merely as the means of subsistence, of benevolence, or of luxury, 
and not as the badge or criterion of superiority. 

But adversity, however painful, is not without benefit—every 
difficulty that we experience, produces some ultimate advantage. 
Under every rose is a latent thorn, which only inflicts a pain when 
we grasp with too much eagerness the object of admiration.— 
The luxurious passions of youth, nourished by opulence and 
enjoyment, increase to a vigour and rankness, which renders de- 
pletion necessary. It is like the chastening of a fond parent, 
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which excites but little corporeal pain, while it imprints a deep 
impression on the mind. We are taught to love the hand that has 
afflicted us for a moment, to make us eventually happy. By mis- 
fortune, pride is humbled by showing its possessor that he is not 
exempt from the evils to which the highest as well as the lowest 
are subject; and self-love, by teaching him that his sagacity and 
foresight were not infal:ible. By adversity, the passions, though 
at first roused, are ultimately corrected, and they subside into dig- 
nity and firmness. In adversity we discover our enemies, and prove 
our pretended friends; the former, no longer fearful, exchange insi- 
dious policy for open malice; and the cringing hypocrisy of the 
latter, is replaced by cold civility, or courteous insolence. It is 
then that a man discovers that his enemies are “ those of his own 
household,” and finds that “ his familiar friend hath lifted up his 
heel against him.’ Itis then he learns to know his real friend; 
—when he finds a manly arm extended with generous enthu- 
slasm to support the “ weary laden,”’—or a tender bosom glowing 
with unaltered affection, offering a pillow to the child of sorrow, 
and luiling his passions and his cares to rest. 
ORLANDO. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
SOIL AND CLIMATE OF THE AMERICAN TERRITORIES. 


In our Journal, for September, 1816, we gave some general 
observations on the soil and climate of the United States, with 
remarks on the manners of the people. Political rancour fasten- 
ed upon a few abstract speculations, incidentally introduced into 
that paper; and a certain writer, by a process of reasoning which 
he admitted to be “ uncandid,’’ endeavoured to impute to the 
editor, opinions which he had not maintained. It was the main 
object of our article to give information to foreigners, who wish to 
emigrate to this country. So far, this zealous patriot, suffered us 
to pass unquestioned, and, as we did not choose to submit our po- 
litical creed to Ais inquisition, his animadversions received no atten- 
tion from us. 

The subsequent letters enable us to fill up some parts of our 
outline, and we should feel much obliged to gentlemen of practical 
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experience for any further information respecting the resources 
and strength of the country. Owners of soil who are endeavour- 
ing to procure settlers and purchasers for their wild lands, may 
be induced to regard this request with some attention; when we 
inform them that this journal is regularly published in. London, 
shortly after its appearance in this city—and that an English gen- 
tleman who was about to emigrate to this country, and who saw 
our number for June, 1816, resolved not to decide upon any spot 
for an investment of his funds, until he had travelled through Sus- 
quehannah county. It would afford us great satisfaction to be 
able to impart any information to the strangers, who are daily 
visiting our shores, in search of a resting place. Philanthropy 
points to the widows and orphans who have been deprived of the 
comforts of home by the quarrels of the world, and who now seek 
an asylum for distress, and a relief from oppression. Let us then 
prepare our fruitful fields and offer them the protection of a go- 
vernment of equal rights and equal laws. 


Dear Sir.—In answer to your inquiries respecting the commercial 
towns already located in the territory of Alabama, as well as the most eli- 
gible scites for such as have not yet been established, I submit the followi ing 
view, with such observations as appertain to the subject. 

The town of Mobile is situated on a low sandy pine-plain on the west 
bank of the west mouth of Mobile river, within one mile of the bay. It was 
founded by the French upwards of one hundred years ago, and is older than 
New Orleans. Its population does not exceed eight hundred souls, inha- 
biting one hundred and twenty tenements, of very inferior size, and nearly 
all of an ancient Gothic appearance. The inhabitants of Mobile are of 
various descriptions:— About five hundred are people of colour, of every 
shade, who are generally free and possessed of real estate, &. The balance 
are whites, of a heterore neous character. 

The manners and customs of the French and Spaniards at present appear 
to prevail. There is no house of public worship there, except a small Ro- 
man chapel, in which a Spanish priest, of a subordinate grade, occasionally 
says mass. 

‘The trade of Mobile is very inconsiderable, but is increasing as the upper 
country settles. There are at present about fifteen dry-good stores, and a 
few eroceries. The wantof good fresh water in Mobile is a serious incon. 
venience and disadv: intage to that place. Nearly all the potable water used 
there for six months in the year, is drawn by wagons, &c. in kegs and bar- 

rels from a creek three miles west of the town. During the winter the 
river affords wholesome water for every use. It is, however, I believe, in 
contemplation to have water conducted into town, by aqueducts, from a 
branch of the above named creek, whose fountain is said to admit of it, 
about four miles from Mobile. With respect to the facilities of ship navi- 
ration to Mobile, they are not so great as could be desired. Although Mo- 
bile bay admits vessels of twenty feet draught, and those of fifteen can as- 
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cend within ten miles of its head; yet those over twelve feet cannot enter 
the mouths of Mobile river. Owing to the shoalness of the shores of the 
Bay, no town can be erected below the outlets of the river; consequently 
the seaport for the Alabama Territory must inevitably be on the river; and 
on account of the extreme crookedness of the rivers, and the impossibility 
of ascending them, with practical economy, with Atlantic shipping, the em- 
porium of trade upon these waters will forever be confined to the head of 
Mobile bay. Whether the townof Mobile is to become the greatcommercial 
city, which appears to be about rising up at the outlet ot the extensive and 
interesting waters of Tombigbee and Alabama, or some other place, time 
will soon determine. However respectable the town of Mobile has become 
by its great age, the Americans, who are emigrating to that country, seem 
generally to tura their attention toa new town laid out, in pursuance of an 
act of the Territorial Legislature, on the east channel of Mobile river. This 
place is styled in the law the ** T’own of Blakeley.” It lies six miles north 
of Mobile bay on the east margin of the main direct ship channel of Mobile 
river; which, from near Fort Stoddert down to the bay, is denominated 
«“Tensa.”’? This channel sub-divides in front of Blakeley, and its principal 
mouth runs south-westerly to near the centre of the head of the bay, where 
it forms a junction with Spanish river, (which is the main channel into Mo- 
bile,) and both make one common channel over the bar, 12 feet deep at 
high water, and ten at low water—there being but two feet flow of tide 
ordinarily; and but one flood : ndone ebb in 24 hours in Mobile bay. The 
other four mouths of Mobile river have not more than 8 or 9 feet at high 
water on theirbars. Vessels drawing more than 8 feet water must pass up 
Spanish river—which is the third mouth from the high land—and double an 
island six miles north cf Mobile, and then, with a northerly wind, drop down 
totown. Vessels of the same draft pass directly from the sea into the port 
of Blakeley, without the leastdelay. The harbour of Blakeley is spacious, 
convenient, and secure; having bold shores on all sides, and entirely land- 
locked close in. The high lands on which the town stands, shield the ship- 
ping cntirely from all easterly and southerly gales, which are the only dan- 
gerous winds in Mobile bay. 

The town of Blakeley is regularly laid out, with streets 99 feet wide, 
running at right angles, east and west, north and south. It is situated upon 
two general benchesof land;—the one in front on the river (300 feet from 
the margin) is 25 feet in height above tide-water; then about one quarter of 
a mile back the ground rises gradually for half a mile, till it gains an ele- 
vation above the level of the sea of one hundred feet—thence a beautiful 
plain for nearly a mile, when the land rises into a ridge of two hundred and 
fifty feet above high water mark. 

No town in the United States is better supplied with fresh water, than 
Blakeley. A great multitude of never-failing copious springs of the purest 
water issue from the high table of land within the plat of the town, as well 
as from the high ridge in its rear. So that however extensive the town 
may become in process of time, all parts may, by means of aqueducts, be ac- 
commodated with a plenty of the best of water. Such a privilege is rarely 
to be realized in seaports, especially in so warm a climate as that on the 
coast of Florida. The numerous groves of majestic live oaks, interspersed 
over the scite of Blakeley, will, with judicious reservations of such as fall 
within the streets, not only become a great ornament to the town, but be a 
source of much comfort to the inhabitants during the influence of an almost 
vertical sun. This promising town is rapidly improving. Some of the prin- 
cipal merchants at Mobile, and also several mercantile gentlemen from 
New-York, Boston, New-Orlexns, and elsewhere, have recently purchased 
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lots of the original proprietors, and are now erecting suitable ware-houses, 
stores, and dwelling-houses in Blakeley, preparatory to extensive business 
there in the fall. There is, at present, a great competition between the 
proprietors of Blakeley and Mobile. Which town is to take the lead in 
trade is at present unknown. It will depend much upon the force of capi- 
tal, and the description of people, who are not yet settled in either town. 
For the capital there now is very inconsiderable, and the population small. 
St. Stephens is a flourishing place, and promises to become a town of consi- 
derable importance. Itis situated on the west bank of the river Tombig- 
bee, about one hundred miles from Mobile by land, and much farther by 
water. Though this place is marked on many maps as the head of tide 
water, still the effect of the tide is never perceptible, except when the river 
is at its lowest stage, during dry weather. No river can, however, be bet- 
ter adapted to large barge and steam-boat navigation, not only to St. Ste- 
phens, but at least four hundred miles above there. This town has at pre- 
sent more trade than the town of Mobile. A few miles above St. Stephens 
there is a shoal across the bed of the river, when it is very low; but the ob- 
struction is a soft chalky stone, which can, with a small expense, be shaped 
so as to turnall the water into one channel, and render it passable at all 
seasons with five feet water, 

At the falls of the Blackwarrior, (the east branch of Tombigbee,) a very 
flourishing town, in all probability, will ere long be erected. This place 
being the natural head of boat navigation on that river, in the heart of a 
fertile country, and being already a village of some trade, no doubt can be 
entertained of its immediate prosperity. The lands, however, are not yet 
surveyed, and it is uncertain, therefore, when they will be in market. It 
may be remarked that merchandise destined to Huntsville in Madison 
county, (A. T.) passes from that place over land to Tennessee river. I think 
these falls are 300 miles by water from St. Stephens. On the main Tom- 
bigbee no place is yet located for a town as I recollect. 

At fort Claiborne, on the Alabama river, 100 miles from Mobile by land, 
and 40 miles east of St. Stephens, a considerable village has been made 
since the war, where there is a brisk retail trade to the settlement in its 
vicinity. It lies on the east side of the river, on very elevated ground, cal- 
led the Alabama heights. 

The town of Jackson lies on the east side of the Tombigbee, ten miles 
below St. Stephens, near what is called Bassett’s Creek. It is regularly laid 
out and incorporated; has 8 or 10 stores, and is a handsome place, and well 
watered. 

At the falls of Cahaba river, which runs into Alabama, nearly 100 miles 
north of fort Claiborne from the north-west, and is a fellow to the Black- 
warrior, a town of some importance will probably be established when the 
lands are sold. Boats ascend to this place with facility, except in dry times. 
Considerable settlements are making on this river. 

At the mouth of this river, or in its vicinity, an important town will, un- 
doubtedly, soon be located. The lands are now selling at Milledgeville in 
Georgia; and the most extensive body of good land lies east of Alabama 
and about this place of any part of the Creek cession. 

It has been thought by many thata large town would forthwith spring up 
at fort Jackson in the fork of Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers; but, as the In- 
dian boundary is within ten miles of that place, in my opinion it will not be 
the case, till the United States acquire the lands up those rivers. Fort 
Jackson is 500 miles from Mobile by the meanders of the river, and good 
barge navigation extends to that place at all seasons. 
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it is unpossible to foresee where every flourishing inland towa is to be 
permanent in a new country; so much depends on the effect of capital, and 
leading roads where head of navigation does not settle the question. Great 
speculations are constantly agitating the minds of the adventurers with re- 
gard to the location of towns, and every discerning prudent man will calcu- 
late for himself on this subject. 

Huntsville, in Madison county, and now in the Alabama Territory, is a 
very prosperous inland town: is lies north of the Great Bend of Tennessee 
river, near the 35th degree of latitude, or south line of the state of Ten- 
nessee. The extensive bodies of land of the first quality, which surround 
it, will ensure its permanent prosperity. Its population was, according to 
a census taken last year, 14,200 souls, 10,000 of whom were whites. Madi- 
son county is twenty-three miles square, hes been settled but ten or twelve 
years, and as I have been informed, raised last year 10,000 bales of cotton. 
Huntsville has upwards of thirty stores in it. The planters j in the county 
have become wealthy by their own industry in a few years, in the worst of 
times. Though slavery is tolerated in the Alabama Territory, there are 
but few slaves in Madison county; their cotton is chiefly raised by the 
whites, which is a proof thatthis valuable staple of our country can be raised 
in abundance without the labour of slaves. 

The purchase from the Chickasaw Indians, last fall, of territory sufficient 
for six counties as large as Madison, each, which lies on both sides of Ten- 
nessee river, about the Muscle Sboals, opens another great field for enter- 
prising people of all descriptions. This extensive body of land lies within 
\labama Territory. The trade, not only of the north part of our territory 
will pass into the waters of Mobile, but East Tennessee too will find it her 
interest to turn her trade into the same channel. 

The navigation of the Muscle Shoals is dangerous, and New-Orleans too 
remote for reciprocal dealing, to advantage. Considerable merchandise 
has already passed into Huntsville, by way of Mobile, and the falls of the 
Blackwarrior, on much better terms than by the former routes. 

C onsidering the great extent of the territory of Alabama—the vast bo- 
dies of fertile lands every few months coming into market, the principal 
part of which will be purchased at two dollars per acre, in a country too, 
which is congenial to the culture of one of the most valuable staples the 
planter can raise—privileged with three noble rivers, of extensive, 
easy and safe navigation—blessed also with one of the most delightful cli- 
mates in the wor ld—w here the delicious products of the vine and olive are 
about to flow in abundance within its borders—I say, with all these privi- 
leges and luxurious bounties of nature, which are not mere creatures of 
fancy, but substantial realities, who is not ready te exclaiin that the Ala- 
vama is an American Canaan! 

Respectfully, your most obedient. 
SAMUEL HAINES. 


YRANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM AN ENLIGHTENED FRENCH EMIGRANT. 


The Arkansas Post, 25th March, 1817. 


Ir would be teo formidable a task to attempt to give you extracts from 
my notes on the Ohio, the Mississippi, the river Volt, the St. Francis, and 
the White riv er, which afford no position suitable for a large settlement; 
but from what I have myself seen here, and from every information which 
I receive, I feel assured that I shall find on the borders of this river all 
that we candesire. The higher you ascend the long river Arkansas, the 
VOL. IV. we 
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more picturesque and fertile is the country, particularly that part of it 
lying on the right bank, which belongs to the Indians, who feel the greatest 
attachment for the French, and the strongest desire that they would forma 
settlement near them; styling them their Great Fathers, and charavter- 
ising them by the remark that they are as good as Indians. It is contidently 
asserted that government is at this moment negociating the purchase of a 
considerable portion of this immense territory, which has only two or three 
hundred families for sovereigns, legitimate proprietors of a country ex- 
tending three hundred miles in length, and two hundred in breadth. If 
this purchase should be made, it might be practicable, after having ob- 
tained the left bank, to induce acession of the right also, which would be 
very advantageous. Ihave been obliged to remain at the Post of the Ar- 
kansas, onaccount of the rising of the river, and the difficulty of procur- 
ing alight boat to ascend in; but this week’s delay has not been lost. J 
have visited a great proportion of the lands situated between White river, 
the St. Francis and the Arkansas, and have seen immense prairies. The 
largest 1s nearly one hundred miles in circumference, its soil of middling 
quality. The smaller, which is a Spanish cession not yet confirmed, would 
be extremely desirable for any one who could stock it with two thousand 
head of cattle, but would not be suitable fora colony. Nearly all the in- 
habitants of the Arkansas post and its environs, are French; many of them 
very amiable and sociable. All unite in wishing for us as neighbours, un- 
less it be a few who live by hunting and trading; but the greater pari have 
given up this mode of life for the cultivation of the land. More than one 
hundred families have within very few years, established themselves here 
as squutters at one hundred and fifty, two hundred, and even three hun- 
dred miles from this post, on the beautiful banks of the Arkansas. There the 
lands are of an admirable fertility for the production of cotton, tobacco, 
indigo, rice, maize, vines, fruits, and vegetables. This is, without doubt, 
the most beautiful and agreeable part of the United States, both in point of 
temperature of climate and fertility of soil. Nothing is wanting in this 


delightful portion of your happy country, but useful and industrious hands, 


and intelligent heads to render it the most flourishing of your immense 
possessions. All the riches of nature abound in profusion. ‘The moun- 
tains contain nitre, allum, salt, vitriol, lead, copper, iron, silver, lime- 
stone, mill stone quarries, fuller’s earth, chrystal, good clay for delft ware, 
and sand for glassware. 

Vegetation is gigantic; the cypress, the cedar, the white oak, the plum 
tree, the cherry, the sassafras, the mulberry for silk worm, and above all, 
the indigenous olive flourish here. Ido not know if this beautiful tree, 
which rises to the height of one hundred feet, and whose fruit I have seen, 
will produce oil equal to that of Provence; but I am confident it will an- 
swer well for the manufacturing of soap, the tanning of leather, for burn- 
ing, &c. &c. I believe this discovery is my own, and that it will be a va- 
luable acquisition to the country. I think, also, that the olive of Europe 
would most assuredly succeed here. Madder, indigo, pecoon, fit for dying 
red, the yellow tree, the gum tree, which yields a rosin highly aromatic, 
the lemon tree, which produces an excellent lemon, &c. all flourish here 
with care orculture. I cannot enumerate all the varieties of the vine, 
among which are the prune grape, which the Indians call Focco, the moun- 
tain grape, ripe in June, the red, the white, the black, the violet, &c.— 
This, my dear sir, is the vast and natural nursery of Bacchus. 

I have devised a very simple and economical mode of speedily obtain- 
ing good grapes from the wild vines. It is to cut down an adjacent tree, 
on which I incline the vine, taking care not to injure its stem, removing 
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all unnecessary foilage from around it to free it from shade, and prun- 
ing it on the prostrate tree, which serves asa propforit. There are large 
districts in which almost every tree supports two or three enormous vines. 
Your northern country is the Arabia Petraea of America; and your vege- 
tation stunted when compared with this. Here are many trees growing 
more than two hundred feet high. What a beautiful country, if it could 
be secured from inundation! I tire every one I meet with my questions, 
and every day | learn something new and useful. My zeal and ardour do 
not abate; too happy if my privations and exertions prove beneficial to my 
companions ip misfortune. 

A manufactory of shamois leather, and a tannery establishment here, 
would speedily insure an independence. Fine buffalo skins, whose hair 
would make excellent matrasses, &c., could be purchased at seventy-five 
cents cach. A cruel war is carried on against these poor animals, solely 
for their fat. The flesh is more delicate than that of our best oxen. Fish 
are caught, game killed, and wild fruits procured without difficulty: and 
vegetables of every kind succeed well. 

I have left the advance guard of the colony on the banks of the 
Ohio. The patriarch *****, abandons his retreat to accompany us. The 
inhabitants of New Madrid and those of this post, wish to sit down be- 
side us; but I do not think that we ought to make a very extensive pur- 
chase, unless we were assured of obtaining from government a pro- 
tracted term for payment. Good cultivation will afford greater profits 
than speculating on the re-sale of the land, on account of the great ex- 
tent of country to be sold on the borders of the Arkansas, when the sur- 
veying of it shall be completed. 

A mail has been established this year between this post and St. Louis, 
and another is much wished for from hence to Washita: but it is ab- 
solutely necessary that there should be a warehouse at the mouth of the 
river, on the banks of the Mississippi, for the loading and unloading of 
steain boats and sloops, and the housing of merchandize, &c. A French- 
man, resident here, who is warmly attached to the interests of the Ar- 
kansas settlement, has in coniemplation to undertake this establishment 
on the Indian territory. You may go down from this to New Orleans in 
ten or twelve days; thirty-five or forty are necessary for the ascent in 
a keel boat. I have never seen any river whose navigation is equal 
to that of the Arkansas. It can be ascended in a loaded boat at the 
rate of three hundred miles in twelve days. With scarcely any other 
expense than that of horses, there might be relays established on the 
banks, by which means boats might be drawn up as fast as the mail 
travels. The shallows are hard bottom, wide, and naturally kept clear 
by the current. There are neither rapids nor dangerous rocks. The 
river is as beautiful as the Seine, and only wants a Rouen or a Paris 
in miniature. I find myself left to complete my operation alone. Five 
months have I been wandering in the woods, and do not think I shall 
have completed my researches before the middle of May. It is not 
enough merely to cast the eye over a vast territory; it is necessary to 
explore and examine it; to compare one part with another, and note all 
its advantages. The society have required of me a salubrious climate, a 
fertile soil, and navigable water. This desirable union is not easily found 
assembled; but I feel, however, confident of meeting with them on the 
banks of this river, if my health and strength do but continue. I assure 
you that I encounter much fatigue and many thorns. I have just written 
to general ***** to urge him to come and pass the summer on the de- 
lightful Arkansas mountains, and escape from mosquitoes and the yel- 
low fever. Every one enjoys health here. 
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There are already fourteen or fifteen hundred squatters on the borders 
of this river; the greater part of whom have given up hunting and trad- 
ing for the cultivation of rich lands whose products are certain, and the 
necessary labour peaceful and without danger. The wise man who wishes 
to live independent and tranquil, free from the shackles of sophisticated 
society, may enjoy here full and complete satisfaction. Agriculture, the 
chace, fishing, and the pleasures of a well provided table will amply com- 
pensate him for the absence of the too often perfidious attentions of the 
shining cit. Those who have played a distinguished part in life retain 
their greatness in solitude, but lose it on the pavements. Adieu, my 
dear friend. I could write you a full volume; but I dread the task, and 
fear you will be scarcely able to read my scrawl. My hands are onl; 
suited to the plough, and to it I destine them for the remainder of my life. 
‘Ubi libertas, tht Patria.” My best respects to the illustrious exiles. Tell 
them, I beg you, that they cannot better place the wreck of their fortunes 
than here. With five or six thousand dollars and discretion, a respectable 
beginning can be made, life be enjoyed, and independence secured. With 
courage and perseverance, we shall speedily attain a fortune, rely upon 11. 
Tell our friend Anacreon ****** not to bury himself in the snows of the 
St. Lawrence; let him transport his talents and chemical apparatus here, 
and we will keep acontinued jubilee. Here is a country ignorant of arts, 
and rather one that calls out aloud for them. Did I not dread writing, I could 
sketch him scenes, in blooming colours. Be kind enough to communicate 
to him my long epistie. Apropos; there is scarcely any winter in this 
country. We are already in the midst of spring. Frost is seen but five or 
six times during winter, and the heat is said not to be so great as at Phila- 
delphia. The cultivation of cotton, the manufacturing of oil and soap, and 
attention to the vine, are sure of obtaining independence here. One man can 
cultivate six acres of land—when cleared, the acre yields one thousand to 
twelve hundred pounds of cotton in the pod, and three hundred pounds pick- 
ed. The nett produce of the acre may be estimated at 50. Childrencan 
be employed to gather it, and men be very profitably engaged in making 
oil, soap, brandy and staves, which sell for $50 the thousand at New Or- 
leans. Sufficient for their support may be easily raised, and the food fo: 
the cattle costs nothing, which is a very great advantage. 


CONDITION OF THE POOR. 


Tose who have been engaged in large manufactories, have, 
probably, had the best opportunities of observing the poor in 
gross. Individual benevolence is applied only in detail, and more 
particularly to the meritorious poor; to those who have habits of 
cleanliness, order and probity; to those who acquired such habits 
under the roof or protection of independent families; to those who 
are, to acertain degree, civilized, and who look forward with 
something like ambition to the improvement of their own situa- 
tion. But the manufacturer has to deal with the average poor; 
With the spendthrift and the sparethrift, with the young and the 
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yld, with the single and the married, with the jobber and the jour- 
neyman, with the libertine and the drunkard, the ignorant and the 
religicus, the ill paid and the well paid. If to local observation, 
and to inquiry not negligent, some weight may be assigned, the 
manufacturers find that the poorest of the poor are m all their 
habits the least prudent, and the least virtuous. Cleanliness re- 
quires time, which those, whose earnings are small, cannot afford. 
Honesty is superinduced by appropriating early to children their 
playthings and their clothes individually, and by enforcing from 
each a rigid respect for the little appurtenances of the brother 
and the sister. Extreme poverty compels frequent encroachment. 
The father’s watch, or the mother’s cloak, must be carried to the 
pawn-broker; and this is done by stealth, and in their absence. 
The clothes of two must be employed upon the one, who is this 
Sunday to be led tochurch. The gift of a week of plenty, must 
be sold in a week of scarcity, for bread for the little ones. Hence 
all learn to enjoy and consume what they have, while it lasts, 
without forethought; and when they want, learn to encroach, 
without remorse, on the right of another. Instruction is purchased 
when work is plentiful; and the children are sent to those even- 
ing schools, where reading, writing, and cyphering are saught for 
sixpence a week; but instruction ceases with income, and pover- 
ty’s inexorable bar shuts out even the chance of advancement: 
Religious instruction again is pursued when work is plentiful; 
when a decent appearance can be made at church, when a mite 
can be thrown in the bag, which solicits the contribution of chari. 
ty. Trugality, providing against the morrow, or the impending 
morrow and winter of sickness and of age, can only be practised 
where more is earned than is sufficient for to day. Enrich then 
the poor. Their virtues usually follow in the exact order and 
degree of their habitual earnings. Be it observed, however, that 
profuse uncertain earnings do not produce so beneficial an effect 
on the character, as less considerable regular earnings. He who 
undertakes task-work, who contracts for a whole job, or works by 
the piece, although he will work harder, is seldom aman of so 
provident a character, as he who is paid by the day, or the week, 
or the month, or the year. In proportion to the reliance on the 
continuance of the prosperity is the care to enjoy it with modera- 
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tion. Sailors and soldiers are improvident for the same reasons 
as jobbers in a manufactory: providers, clerks, house-servants, 
are orderly, cleanly, provident. Almost every man will gladly 
forego a great many pleasures of the senses, such as intoxication 
and the like, in order to come at the pleasures of opinion, which 
a neat room and a neat garment confer. But to be decently 
dressed and lodged is only valuable if it can be continual: the mor- 
tification incurred by the cessation prevents those from begin- 
ning who cannot hope to grow: so that the preference of debauch 
to respectability is itself only the prudence of misery, the calcu- 
lated choice of despairing penury, the natural behaviour of the 
poorest of the poor. 


—_-- 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL MORGAN. 


Mr. OLpsenooL, 

In looking over the life of general Morgan, published in 
the Port Folio in the year 1814, I found the following observa- 
tions, relating to a medal presented to that officer: 

“ We would merely observe, that in our opinion, those honoured 
by their country by such testimonials of national gratitude, would 
do well to deposit them in the archives of some public institu- 
tion. The testimonial is there preserved, not liable to casualty, or 
to fall into the hands of some ignorant administrator or executor, 
who is insensible of its value, and would willingly exchange it for 
an eagle.” 

‘“ We would ask, what has now become of the medal granted 
to Morgan!” 

For the information of the writer of that article, I take the 
liberty of stating that the medal which was granted to general 
Morgan is now in the possession of his grandson Morgan Ne- 
vilie, Esq. of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; a gentleman capable of 
appreciating its rea/ value, and of transmitting it unsullied to his 
posterity. In reply to another part of these remarks, I would ask 
what are the objects cf these “ testimonials of public gratitude?” 
To reward merit and to excite emulation. Who then so proper 
to cherish and preserve them as the descendents of those whose 
worth has gained them! Who so likely to be affected by the ex- 
ample as the possessor of those laurels which were gained by the 
gallantry of his ancestor! To deposit such a memorial in the ar- 
chives of a public institution would be to consign it to oblivion. 
Buried in a crowd, it would be seen only by the amateur who 
would value the execution more than the occasion that produced 
it, while those who could feel its value would be deprived of the 
precious inheritance. 
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ON SCOLDING. 


The biographer of general Morgan probably did not conside? 
how delicate a string he struck—it he had, he would not, I pre- 
sume, have touched it with so careless ahand. The descendents 
of the brave are the rightful heirs to all their honours—and there 
are few among us so degenerate as to be willing to barter a “ tes- 
timonial of national gratitude” for an “ eagle.” 

A SuBSCRIBER. 





THE DISEASE OF SCOLDING. 


From the days of the Spectator to the present time, periodical 
writers have wndulged in invectives against scolding, trom an evi- 
dent misconception of the true nature, principles, and practice of 
scolding. Nay, our ancestors were more to blame, because they 
went farther, and, considering scolding as a crime, invented a pun- 
ishment for it. Much iight has never been thrown upon the sub- 
ject; but, as I have made it my particular study for the last five- 
and-thirty years, that is, ever since I entered into the happy state 
of matrimony, I hope I shall have it in my power to dispel the 
darkness of ignorant and persecuting times, and contribute some- 
thing to eradicate those unreasonable prejudices, which many 
gentiemen of our own days entertain against scolding. 

The theory of scolding has been grossly mistaken. That which 
is a disease has been considered as a fault: whereas, in fact, scold- 
ing is a disease, principally of the lungs; and when the noxious 
matter has been long pent up, it affects the organs of speech ina 
very extraordinary manner, and is discharged wiih a violence 
which, while it relieves the patients, tends very much to disturb 
and frighten the beholders, or persons that happen to be within 
hearing. 

Such is my theory of scolding; and if we examine all the ap- 
pearances which it presents, in different families, we shall find 
that they will all confirm this doctrine. It is, therefore, the 
greatest cruelty, and the greatest ignorance, to consider it as a 
crime. A person may as well be confined in jail for a fever, or 
transported for the gout, as punished for scolding, which is, to all 
intents and purposes, a disease arising from the causes already 
mentioned. 

Nor is it only a disease of itself, but it is also, when improperly 
treated, the cause of many other disorders. Neglected scoldings 
have often produced fits, of whick a remarkable instance may be 
found in a treatise written by Dr. Colmin, entitled, The Jealous 
Wife, in the fourth chapter, or act, as he calls it, of that celebrated 
work. On the other hand, where the scolding matter has been 
long pent up, without any vent, I have little doubt that it may 
bring on consumptions of the lungs, and those dreadful hysterical 
disorders which, if not speedily fatal, at least embitter the lives of 
many worthy members of society. All these evils might have been 
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averted, if the faculty had considered scolding in the light of a 
disease, and had treated it accordingly. In pursuance of my theary,. 
I now proceed to the 

Symptoms.—The symptoms of scolding are these; a quick 
pulse, generally about one hundred beats in a minute; the eyes 
considerably inflamed, especially in persons who are fat, or reside 
near Wapping; a flushing in the face, very often to a great de- 
gree; at other times, in the course of the fit, the colour goes and 
comes in a most surprising manner; an irregular, but violent mo- 
tion of the hands and arms, and a stamping with the right foot; 
the voice exceedingly loud, and, as the disorder advances, it be- 
comes hvarse and inarticulate; and the whole frame is agitated. 
After these symptoms have continued for some time, they gradu- 
ally, and in some cases very suddenly, go off; a plentiful effusion 
of water comes from the eyes, and the patient is restored to health; 
but the disorder leaves a considerable degree of weakness, and a 
peculiar foolishness of look, especially if any strangers have been 
present during the fit. The memory too, is, | conceive, somewhat 
impaired; the patient appears to retain a very imperfect recollec- 
tion of what passed, and if put in mind of any circumstances, ob- 
stinately denies them. These symptoms, it may be supposed, will 
vary considerably, in different patients, but where they appear at 
one time, there can be very little doubt of the disorder. 

Predisposing Causes.—In all diseases, a knowledge of the pre- 
disposing causes will be found to assist us in the cure. In the 
present case, these causes are, irritability of the vascular system, 
an exaltation of the passions, and a moderate deficiency of natural 
temper. 

Occasional Causes.—The occasional causes of scolding are 
many. Among them may be enumerated, the throwing down of 
a china bason, misplacing a hat, or a pair of gloves, or an umbrel- 
la; leaving a door open; over-doing the meat; under-doing the 
same; spilling the soup; letting the fire go out; mistaking the 
hour, &c. &c. with many others, which I do not think it very ne- 
cessary to enumerate, because these causes are so natural, that we 
cannot prevent them, and because, whatever the occasional cause 
of the disorder may be, the symptoms are the same, and the mode 
of cure the same. 

Cure.—Various remedies have been thought of for this dis- 
temper, but all, hitherto, of the rough and violent kind, which, 
therefore, if they remove the symptonis for the present, leaves a 
greater disposition toward the disorder than before. Among these 
the common people frequently prescribe the application of an oak 
stick, a horse-whip, ora leather strap or belt, which, however, are 
all liable to the objection I have just stated. Others have recom- 
mended argumentation; but this, like inoculation, will not produce 
the desired effect, unless the patient be, in some degree, prepared 
to receive it. Some have advised a perfect silence in all persons 
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who are near the patient; but I must say, that wherever I have 
seen this tried, it has rather heightened the disorder, by bringing 
on fits. The same thing may be said of obedience, or letting the 
patient have her own way. This is precisely like giving drink in 
a dropsical case, or curing a burning fever by throwing in great 
quantities of brandy, 

As the chief intention of this paper was, to prove that scolding 
is a disease, and not a fault, I shall not enlarge much on the mode 
of cure; because, the moment my theory is adopted, every person 
will be able totreat the disorder secundum artem. I shall mention, 
however, the following prescription, which I never found to fail, 
if properly administered: 

LVake—Of Common Sense, thirty grains, 
Decent Behaviour, one scruple, 
Due Consid: ration, ten grains. 
Mix, and sprinkle the whole with one moment’s thought, to be 
taken as soon as any of the occasional causes appear. 

By way of diet, though it is not necessary to restrict the patient 
toa milk or vegetable diet, yet I have always found it proper to 
guard them against strong or spirituous liquors, or any thing that 
tends to heat the blood. 

But it is now expedient that I should state a matter of very 
great importance in the prevention of this disorder, and which I 
have left till now, that my arguments on the subject may appear 
disunct, and may be comprehended under one view. It is com- 
monly supposed, and, indeed, has often been asserted, that this dis- 
order is peculiar to one only of the sexes: and, | trust, I need not 
add, what sex that is. But although it may be true that they are 
most liable to it, yet it is certain, from the theory laid down res- 
pecting the predisposing causes, that the men are equally in dan- 
ger. Why thendo we not find as many males afflicted with scold- 
ing as we do females? For this plain reason;—scolding, as proved 
above, is the effect of a certain noxious matter pent up. Now 
this matter engenders in men, as wel! as in women; but the latter 
have not the frequent opportunities for discharging it, which the 
men enjoy. Women are, by fashion and certain confined modes 
of life, restrained from all those public companies, clubs, assem- 
blies, coffee-houses, &c. &c. where the men have a continual op- 
portunity of discharging the cause of the disorder, without its ever 
accumulating in so great a quantity as to produce the symptoms I 
have enumerated. This, and this only, is the cause why the dis- 
€ase appears most often in the female sex I would propose, 
therefore, if I were a legislator, or if I had influence enough to set 
a fashion, that the ladies should, in all respects, imitate the socie- 
ties of the men; that they should have their clubs, their coffee- 
houses, disputing societies, and even their parliament. In such 
places, they would be able to take that species of exercise that 
tends to keep down the disorder, which at present accumulates 
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in confinement, and, when nature attempts a discharge, the explo- 
sion is attended with all the violence and irregularities I have be- 
fore enumerated. 

Thus much I have ventured to advance respecting scolding, 
and I hope that I shall succeed in abating the unreasonable preju- 
dices which have been fostered by an affected superiority in our 
‘sex, joined to a portion of ignorance, which, to say the least, ren- 
ders that superiority a matter uf great doubt. I have only to add, 
that my motives for all this have been perfectly disinterested, and 
that I shall be very happy to give advice to any person labouring 


under the disorder. Letters (post paid) may be addressed to 
Ceisus BoERHAAVE, M. D. 


oe — 


TRANSLATION OF A TEXT IN SCRIPTURE. 


To the Editor of the Atheneum, 


Sir—The late Dr. Campbell, Principal of Marischall College, 
Aberdeen, who published a new Translation of the four Gospels, 
with notes, &c: has the following note on chap. x. v. 30, of the 
Gospel of St. John: 

“ 30. I and the Father are one, eyw xato warng everucv. The 
word is not és one frerson, but év one thing, or the same thing. It 
might have been so rendered here; but the expression is too home- 
ly, in the opinion of some excellent critics, to suit the dignity of 
the subject. The greater part of foreign interpreters have thoaght 
otherwise. Vulg. Erasm. Zuric, Castalio, Beza, have Ego et Pa- 
ter unum sumus, Luther, Ich und der Vater sind eins. Diodati, 
Io ed il Padre siamo una istessa Cosa. Le Clerc, Mon Pere et 
moi sommes une seule Chose. Port Royal, Simon and Saci, Une 
meme Chose. 

“ What is distinguished in the original, we ought, if possible, to 
distinguish. Yet no English translator known to me has, in this, 
chosen to desert the common translation.” 

These reasons appear to have influenced Dr. Campbell in re- 
taining the old translation, but it may perhaps be worth recording, 
that the true rendering of the word was adopted more than forty 
years ago by an anonymous translator, who published a new ver- 
sion of the four Gospels and Acts of the Apostles in the year 1761, 
under the following title. 

“ Divers Parts of the Holy Scriptures, done into English, chiefly 
from Dr. J. Mill’s printed Greek copy. With Notes and Maps. 
London, printed for T. Piety, at the Rose and Crown, Paternoster 
Row.” 

This translator gives the words “I and the Father are one 
Thing;” and it should seem as if this was the first English trans- 
lation in which the true rendering was given. 
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The translation in question is probably very little known, at 
least neither Dr. Campbell nor the Archbishop of Armagh (Dr. 
Newcome) who gives a long catalogue of translations of the Scrip- 
tures, take any notice of this. From a manuscript note of the 
author in the copy which I possess, there is reason to believe 
that it was the work of a dissenting minister: respecting the 
merits of the translation I pretend not to judge; it renders some 
passages much clearer than they are in the commonly received 
translation, and the arrangement of the letter-press is calculated 
to make the whole extremely perspicuous to the reader; in this 
respect it is superior to any other which it has fallen to my lot to 
ee. Tange avbe wmres. 

M. F. March 4, 1807. 





MRS. ELIZABETH HAMILTON. 


Mrs. Ev1izaBETH HAMILTON was born at Belfast, in Ireland; and 
the affection for her country, which she constantly expressed, 
proved that she had a true Irish heart. She was well-known to 
the public as the author of “ The Cottagers of Glenburnie,” 
“« The Modern Philosophers,” “ Letters on Female Education,” 
and various other works. She has obtained in different depart- 
ments of literature, just celebrity, and has established a reputation 
that will strengthen and consolidate from the duration of time— 
that destroyer of all that is false or superficial. 

The most popular of her lesser works is the “ Cottagers of 
Glenburnie,” a lively and humorous picture of the slovenly habits, 
the indolent winna-be-fashed temper, the baneful content which 
prevails among some of the lower class of people in Scotland. It 
isa proof of the great merit of this book, that it has, in spite of 
the Scottish dialect with which it abounds, been universally read in 
England and Ireland, as well as in Scotland. It is a faithful re- 
presentation of human nature in general, as well as of local man- 
ners and customs; the maxims of economy and industry, the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, family affection and religion, which it in- 
culcates by striking examples, and by exquisite strokes of pathos, 
mixed with humour, are independent of ali local peculiarity of 
manner or language, and operate upon the feelings of every class 
of readers, in all countries. In Ireland in particular, the history of 
the “ Cottagers of Glenburnie” has been read with peculiar avi- 
dity; and it has probably done as much good to the Irish as to the 
Scotch. While the Irish have seized and enjoyed the opportuni- 
ty it afforded of a good humoured laugh at their Scotch neigh- 
bours, they have secretly seen, through shades of difference, a re- 
semblance to themselves; and are conscious that, changing the 
names, the tale might be told of them. In this tale, both the dif- 
ference and the resemblance between Scottish and Hibernian 
iaults or foibles are advantageous to its popularity in Ireland. The 
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difference is sufficient to give an air of novelty that awakens cu- 
riosity; while the resemblance fixes attention, and creates a new 
species of interest. Besides this, the self-love of the Hibernian 
reader being happily relieved from all apprehension that the les- 
son was intended for him, his good sense takes and profits by the 
advice that is offered to another. The humour in this book is pe- 
culiarly suited to the Irish, because it is,in every sense of the word, 
good humour. The satire, if satire it can be called, is benevo- 
lent; its object is to mend, and not to wound, the heart Even the 
Scotch themselves, nowever national they are supposed to be, 
can bear the “ Cottagers of Glenburnie.’ Nations, like indi- 
viduals, can with decent patience endure to be told of their faults, 
if those faults, instead of being represented as forming their es- 
tablished unchangeable character, are considered as arising, as in 
fact they usually do arise, from those passing circumstances which 
characterise rather a certain period of civilization than any par- 
ticular people. If our national faults are pointed out as indelible 
stains, inherent in the texture of the character, from which it can- 
not by art or time be bleached or purified, we are justly provoked 
and offended; but, if a friend warn us of some little accidental 
spots, which we had, perhaps, overlooked, and which we can, at a 
moment’s notice, efface, we smile, and are grateful. 

In * Fhe Modern Philosophers,” where the spirit of system 


and party interfered with the design of the work, it was difficult 
to preserve throughout the tone of good-humoured raillery and 


candour; this could scarcely have been accomplished by any tal- 
ents or prudence, had not the habitual temper and real disposition 
of the writer been candid and benevolent. Though this work is 
a professed satire upon a system, yet it avoids all satire of indi- 
viduals; aid it shows none of that cynical contempt of the human 
race which some satirists seem to feel, or affect, in order to give 
poignancy to their wit. 

Our author has none of that misanthropy which derides the in- 
firmities of human nature, and which laughs while it cauterises. 
There appears always some adequate object for any pain that she 
inflicts; it is done with a steady view tu future good, and with a 
humane and tender, as well as with a skilful and courageous, 
hand. 

The object of “ The Modern Philosophers” was to expose 
those whose theory and practice differ; to point out the difficulty 
of applying high-flown principles to the ordinary, but necessary, 
concerns of human life; and to show the danger of trusting every 
man to becotne his own moralist and legislator. When this novel 
first appeared, it was, perhaps, more read, and more admired, 
than any of Mrs. Hamilton’s works; the name and character of 
Brigettina Botheram passed into every company, and became a 
standing jest—a proverbial point in conversation. The ridicule 
answered its purpose; it reduced to measure and reason those 
who, in the novelty and zeal of system, had overleaped the bounds 
of common sense. 
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«© The Modern Philosophers,” “ The Cottagers of Glenburnie,”’ 
and, “ The Letters of the Hindoo Rajah,” the first book, we be- 
lieve, that our author published, have all been highly and steadi- 
ly approved by the public. These works, alike in principle and 
in benevolence of design, yet with each a different grace of style 
and invention, have established Mrs. Hamilton’s character as an 
original, agreeable, and successful writer of fiction But her 
claims to literary reputation, as a useful, philosophic, moral, and 
religious author, are of a higher sort, and rest upon works of a 
more solid and durable nature; upon her works on education, es- 
pecially her “ Letters on Female Education: In these she not 
only shows that she has studied the history of the human mind, 
and that she has made herself acquainted with what has been 
written on this subject by the best moral and metaphysical writers, 
but she adds new value to their knowledge by rendering it practi- 
cally useful. She has thrown open to all classes of readers those 
metaphysical discoveries or observations, which had been confined 
chiefly to the learned. To a sort of knowledge, which had been 
considered more as a matter of curiosity than of use, she has 
given real value and actual currency; she has shown how the 
knowledge of metaphysics can be made serviceable to the art of 
education; she has shown, for instance, how the doctrine of the as- 
sociation of ideas may be applied, in early education to the forma- 
tion of the habits of temper, and of the principles of taste and 
morals; she has considered howall that metaphysicians know of sen- 
sation, abstraction, &c. can be applied to the cultivation of the 
judgment and the imaginations of children. No inatter how little 
is actually ascertained on these subjects, she has done much in 
wakening the attention of parents, and of mothers especially, to 
future inquiry; she has done much by directing their inquiries 
rightly; much by exciting them to reflect upon their own minds, 
and to observe what passes in the minds of their children. She has 
opencd a new field of investigation to women, a field fitted to their 
domestic habits, to their duties as mothers, and to their business 
as preceptors of youth; to whom it belongs to give the minds of 
children those first impressions and ideas, which remain the long- 
est, and which influence them often the most powerfully, through 
the whole course of life. In recommending to her own sex the 
study of metaphysics, as far as it relates to education, Mrs. Ham- 
iiton has been judiciously careful to avoid all that can lead to that 
species of vain debate,” of which there is no end. She, knowing 
the limits of the human understanding, does not attempt to go be- 
yond them into that which can be at best but a dispute about 
terms. She does not aim at making women expert in the “ word 
war;” nor does she teach them to astonish the unlearned by their 
acquaintance with the various vocabularies of metaphysical sys- 
tem-makers. 

Such jugglers’ tricks she despised; but she has not, on the 
other hand, been deceived or overawed, by those who would re- 
present the study of the human mind as a study that leads to no 
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practical purpose, and that is unfit and unsafe for her sex. Had 
Mrs. Hamilton set ladies on metaphysic ground merely to show 
their paces, she would have made herself and them ridiculous and 
troublesome; but she has shown how they may, by slow and cer- 
tain steps, advance to a useful object. The dark, intricate, and 
dangerous labyrinth, she has converted into a clear, straight, prac- 
ticable read, a road not only practicable, but pleasant. and not only 
pleasant but, what is of far more consequence to women, safe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton is well known to be not only a moral, 
but a pious, writer; and in all her writings, as in all her conver- 
sation, religion appcars In the most engaging point of view. Her 
religion was sincere, cheerful and tolerant; joining, in the happiest 
manner, faith, hope, and charity. All who had the happiness to 
know this amiable woman will, with one accord, bear testimony to 
the truth of that feeling of affection which her benevo'ence, kind- 
ness, and cheerfulness of temper inspired. She thought so little 
of herself, so much of others, that it was impossible she could, 
superior as she was, excite envy. She put every body at ease in 
her company, in good humour and good spirits with themselves. 
So far from being a restraint on the young and lively, she encou- 
raged, by her sympathy, their openness and gayety. She never 
flattered, but she always formed the most favourable opinion, that 
truth and good sense would permit, of every individual who came 
near her; therefore all, instead of fearing and shunning her pene- 
tration, loved and courted her society. 

Much as Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton has served and honoured the 
cause of female literature by her writings, she has done still high- 
er and more essential benefit to that cause by her life, by setting 
the example, through the whole of that uniform propriety of con- 
duct, and of all those virtues which ought to characterize her sex, 
which form the charm and happiness of domestic life, and which 
in her united gracefully with that superiority of talent and know- 
ledge that commanded the adiniration of the public. E. 


BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 
Copy of a Letter from Joun LEwis, a private in the 95th Regi- 
ment of Rifle Corps to his Parents at Axminster. 


France, and not only that but in Paris, thank God. 
July 8, 1815. 

Dear FaTueER and MoTHER, 

J make no doubt but you have heard of the glorious news, and 
I suppose you thought I was killed or wounded, but yesterday is 
the first day we have halted since the beginning of the battle on 
the 18th of June, and my hands are swelled so with walking day 
and night, that I scarce can hold my pen. I do not know what 
the English Newspapers say about the battle, but, thank God, I 
am living; and was an eye-witness to the beginning of the battle 
~-to the ending of it; but my pen cannot explain to you, nor 
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twenty sheets of paper would not contain, what I could say about 
it; for, thank God, I had my strength and health more on the 
days we were engaged than I had in my life; so what I am going 
to tel! you is the real truth; but I think my brother Tom, as he 
is such a scholar, if he was to look in the Newspapers, he might 
sce what officers was killed and wounded of the 95th regiment; 
we have but six companies in the country, and after the battle 
we were only 255 privates; two colonels, 1 major, 15 officers, 11 
sergcants, and 1 bugler, were killed; my first-rank man was 
wounded by part of a shell through his foot, and he dropt as we 
was advancing; J covered the next man I saw, and had not walked 
twenty steps beiore a musket-shot came side-ways and took his 
nose clean off; and then I covered another man, which was the 
third; just after that the man that stood next to me on my left 
hand had his left arm shet off by a nine-pound shot, just above 
his elbow, and he turned round and caught hold of me with his 
right hand, and the blood run all over my trowsers; .we was ad- 
vancing, and he dropt directly. After this, was ordered to extend 
in front of all our large guns, and small arms was firing at the 
British lines in our rear, and I declare io Ged, with our guns and 
the French guns firmg over our heads, my pen cannvt explain 
any thing like it; it was not 400 yurds from the French lines to 
our British lines, and we was about 150 yards in front of our’s, 
so we was about 250 yards from the French, and sometimes not 
100 yards; so I leave you to judge if 1 had not a narrow escape 
of my life: as I just said, we now extended in front; Bony’s im- 
perial horse guards, all clothed in armour, made a chaige at us; 
we saw them coming, and we all closed in and formed a square 
just as they came within ten yards of us, and they found they 
could do no good with us; they fired with their carbines on us, 
and came to the right about directly, and at that moment the man 
on my right hand was shot through the body, and the blood run 
out at his belly and back like a pig stuck in the throat; he dropt 
on his side; I spoke to him, he just said, “ Lewis I am done!” 
and died directly. All this time we kept up a constant fire at 
the imperial guards as they retreated, but they often came to the 
right-about and fired; and, as I was loading my rifle, one of their 
shots came and struck my rifle, not two inches above my left 
hand, as I was ramming down the ball with my right hand, and 
broke the stock, and bent the barrel in such a manner that I 
could not get the ball down; just at that time we extended again, 
and my rifle was no use to me; a nine-pound shot came and cut 
the sergeant of our company right in two, he was not above three 
file from me, so I threw down my rifle and went and took his 
rifle, as it was not hurt at the time. We had lost both our colo- 
nels, major, and two eldest captains, and only a young captain to 
take command of us; as for Colonel Wade he was sent to Eng- 
land about three weeks before the battle. Seeing we had lost 
sO many men and all our commanding officers, my heart began 
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to fail, and Bony’s guards made another charge on us; but we 
made them retreat as before, and, while we was in square the 
secand time, the Duke of Wellington and his staff came up to us 
in all the fire, and saw we had lost all our commanding officers; 
he, himself, gave the word of command; the words he said to 
our regiment were this—95th, unfix your swords, left face and 
extend yourselves once more, we shall soon have them over the 
other hill;—and then he rode away on our right, and how he es- 
caped being shot God only knows, for all that time the shot was 
flying like hail-stones. This was about 4 o’clock on the 18th of 
June, when Lord Wellington rode away from our regiment; and 
then we advanced like Britons, but we could not go five steps 
without walking over dead and wounded; and Bony’s hurses of 
the imperial guards, that the men was killed, was running loose 
about in all directions. If our Tom had been a little behind in 
the rear, he might have catched horses enuugh to had a troop or 
two like Sir John Delapole. Lord Wellington declared to us 
this morning, that it was the hardest battle that he had ever scen 
fought in his life; but now, thank God, all is over, and we are 
very comfortable in Paris, and I hope we shall remain here and 
have our Christmas dinner in Paris, for London cannot compare 
to it; I hardly know how to spare time to write this, for I want 
to go out about the city, for it is four o’clock, and the letters go 

off ut five; but I must say a little more on the other side:—We 
was all very quiet in quarters till the 15th June, when the orders 
came ail at once, at twelve o’clock at night, for every man to be 
ready in one hour, and march at one o’clock; there we was all 
in a bustle, and off we goes, and it was not light, there was no 
moon: the orders was, that the French was making different 
movements on our left, about twenty-two leagues from us; mind 
the days of the month,—! say this day, the 16th, we marched till 
eleven o’clock that night, which was twenty-two hours march for 
us the first day, and we walked thirteen leagues in that time, or 
thirty-nine English miles; being dark, General Clinton ordered 
us to lie down on the road-side for two hours; so we halted, and 
every man got half pint of real rum to keep up his spirits; we 
set off again at ten o’clock inthe morning on the 17th June, and 
marched nine leagues, about four o’ciock in the afternoon; then 
we was in front of the enemy, but the rain fell so hard that the 
oldest soldiers there never saw the like in their life, I really 
thought that heaven and earth was coming together. There was 
a few shots fired on both sides that night, but the guns would not 
go off. We was on one long high hill, and the French on ano- 
ther, facing us; there was a large wood behind us, and Lord 
Wellington told us to get wood, and make us large fires and 
dry ourselves, and get our guns fit by day, as the enemy could 
not hurt us. So we made large fires, and they was about four 
miles in length; and when the French saw it, they did the same, 
and it was one of the most beautiful sights I ever saw; and the 
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next morning, as seon as it was light, we went at it ding dong, 
and drove all before us, till yesterday, the 7th July, that we en- 
tered Paris; but ever since the 15th June, till 7th July, we have 
enly laid down on the ground with our clothes on; so lezve you to 
judge if I am not fatigued out. 

Blucher rode by the side of Lord Wellington yesterday, when 
we entered Paris. As we was onthe advance after the French 
army, every town we came to the people was all fled to 1 'aris, 
and had taken away what they could; and British, Prussian, and 
Russian army, broke their houses open and plundered what was 
most good, and set fire to some. Wine was more plentiful than 
water, for all their cellars were full of wine, the same as Tuck- 
er’s is full of cyder, and that was the first place the soldiers broke 
open. I have often been in cellars, and what wine we could not 
drink or carry away, broke in the heads of the casks and let it 
run about. We marched through towns as large as Exeter, and 
not a person to be seen, but all locked up and window-shutters 
fastened. There is, at this time, upwards of 700,000 soldiers in 
Paris and the suburbs: but, as for Bony and his army, it is gone, 
God knows where; when I have my answer to this, shall write 
you again. Hope to sleep sound to-night, so no more from your 
affectionate son. Joun Lewis. 


A MILITIA-MAN’S EXCUSE. 


The following is an exact copy of an application which was made, during 
vur late war by a citizen of this state, to be released from standing his 
draft. 


Aprill the 11th day 1814 


En estate ment of me not being able to Stand my Draft where 
as iam troublet with an pain in my Right Side a lump apearingly 
as big as an agg, by times it apears as big twist often times i thing 
it is the Decay, i Can Stand no hevy work that requiers Stuping, 
and have been troublet with this paines severels years, i Can not 
Stand Riding with out i have my Self bound to kip it from Shak- 
ing, i Can stand no wet nor Lying out a home he at night, i im- 
plide to Doctor Franch and he told me that he Could not qure me 
and no othere Doctor, because it is too Long Sence it took place 
and the Doctor, alout then that it was or woulde turne to the de- 
cay perhaps he said if you take good Care of your Self perhaps 
it wood grow over with a little Skin, buti find my Self giting 
worse, and if i git wet and Colt about home i am Sure to taking 
my bet for Some days, and besides this i greadly Troubled with 
Rumatisem painse, and if it Should Cost all my Estate, i would to 
the best of my knoledge not be able to stand one tower of duty 
where as the law Requiers Stout able men 

Gentleman this what i have to Say 
VOL. IV. x x 
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POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 





THE DEATH OF TASSO. 







AFTER a long series of misfortunes, Tasso was invited to 





Rome, by pupe Clement VIII, to be crowned with laurels at 





a convocation of cardinals. He arrived in the eternal city, but 






died on the morning of the day appropriated to this memorable 






ceremony. The subject was selected, recently, by the Royal 






Institute of France, for the grand prize for musical composition, 






and M. Dejouy, was the successful candidate. We have not 






seen the music, but the words are very beautiful. We transcribe 






them into the Port Folio, with the hope that some of our corres- 





pondents may furnish a translation. 






CANTATE. 










Réveille-toi, mon ame; encor cette victoire! 


Oppose a la douleur un genereux effort; 





Et que pour un moment les rayons de la gloire 





Percent les ombres de la mort. 





Quels chants trappent les airs! Quel eclat m’environne! 





De la pompe des rois mes yeux sont eblouis. 






Pour qui ce char, cette couronne! 






A qui destinez-vous ces honneurs inouis! 






Eh quoi! d’ une palme immortelle 






J’ obtiens en ce jour le renom; 






Un peuple entier m’ appalle, 


} 





Et la ville eternelle 





Prepare mon triomphe et consacre mon nom. 










CAVATINE. 


O toi, ma lumiére, ma vie, 

Toi l’ arbitre de mon destin, 
Qui de amour et du génie 
Allumas la flamme, en mon sein; 
Auguste et tendre Eléonore* 
Souris ace glorieux jour: 


* Eleonora, sister of the duke of Ferrara. The passion which the poet 
cherished for this princess, was the cause of that profound melancholy in 
which twenty years of his life were consumed. 
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Le triomphe dont on m’ honore 
Me rend digne de ton amour. 
Modele de malheur, jouet du sort perfide, 
Celui dont les travaux ont charmé I’ univers, 
Le chantre de Renaud, d’ Armide, 
A vécu dans les pleurs, a langui dans les fers! 
Des maux qui furent votre ouvrage, 
Vous voulez expier I’ outrage; 
Hatez-vous, injustes mortels! 
L’oubli, l’ opprobce, la misére, 
Ont marqué mes pas sur la terre: 
Je meurs, et j’ obtins des autels. 


AIR. 


Qu’ aux derniers accords de ma lyre 
Iteponde la postérité! 

Pour moi, le moment ou j’ expire, 
Commence I’ immortalité! 

Sans regrets du temps qui s’envole 
Je vois disparoitre le cours; 

I] est beau de finir ses jours 

Sur les degrés du capitole; 


CHCEUR. 


Chantez, muses! pleuref, amours! 
Le Tasse est tombé sur sa lyre 

L’ amant d’ Eléonore expire, 

Le poete vivra toujours. 


THE A. B.C. 
Tune—* The Chapter of Kings.’ 


The following Song was composed at the time of Bonaparte’s 
exile to Elba in 1814, and was sung with great enthusiasm at con- 
vivial meetings in England. We transcribe it for its ingenuity and 
drollery, without any disposition to be merry on the signal fate of 
this scourge of Europe. 


The downfall of Boney has made a great noise, 
Men, women and children, together rejoice; 
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POETRY. 


And little boys learning to spell a-p-ap, 
The alphabet ransack in lampooning Nap— 


Chorus. 


So now you shall see, 
How with A, B, and C, 
They sing his disasters in turn. 


A, stands for Alexander, the brave; 

B, the great Blucher, who conquered to save; 

C, for the crown, to which Louis has claim; 

And D, for dethronemenz and death to Nap’s fame 
And thus ’tis you see, kc. 


E, stands for Z/éa, poor Boney’s retreat; 

F, for his farewedl, and fatal defeat; 

G, for the g/adness proclaimed through the land; 

And H, for the Aeroes who have gone hand-in-hand 
And thus ’tis you see, &c. 


I, stands for i//s Nap sustained to his cost; 

K, keefis in mind his keen friend Jacky Frost; 

L, stands for Leifisic, from whence Boney fled, 

And M, for the Mounseers, who died with hot lead. 
And thus ’tis you see, &c. 


N, stands for afi, whose nine-founders ran short: 

O! cried the French, as retreating they fought; 

P, proves how pretty the bridge went to fot; 

And Q, what a guiz of a Corporal they’d got. 
And thus ’tis you see, &c. 


R, stands for run-away—ruins last touch; 
: S, for the sober sound sense of the Dutch; 
iQ T, for the tyrant, who had long been their bane; 
i And V, for Verheuil, who resisted in vain. 
And thus ’tis you see, &c. 





Now W, Wellington’s name must disclose; 
An@ X, Y, and Z, his brave mens’, we suppose; 







POETRY. 


Then this alphabet surely, now Boriey’s undone, 
Willi do well to teach to his darling young son. 


And if he can spell, 
He willsee very well, 
All his Daddy’s disasters in turn. 


— 


ADDRESSED TO AN INFANT BOY WITH A SMALL TOY-WATCH. 


By the late Mr. Alsop. 


SwEErLy smiling cherub child, 
Blooming in this infant spring; 

In whose breast no care resides, 
Nor grief has fixed its bitter sting. 


From one by tender ties affin’d, 
One, who holds thy welfare dear, 

This small pledge of love receive, 
Present of the opening year. 


Emblem of thy little day, 

Scarce past ove, it points the hour; 
Yet a little, and will pass 

Childhood’s sweetly blooming flower. 


To thy artless, fond caress, 
Infant play, and painted toys; 

Of youths the herald, will succeed 
Boyhood’s sports, and ruder joys. 


Swift the sportive years have flown, 
’Neath the feathered foot of time; 

Lo! the youth, a boy no more, 
Glows elate in manhood’s prime. 


Other objects now engage, 
Loftier views the mind employ; 

{ll exchanged, the happy sports 
Of the once contented boy. 


May this little mark of love, 
Thy dark eyes with pleasure light: 
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POETRY. 


And when older grown, no more 





Infant plays and toys invite. 










Not unsuccessful may it prove, 
But impress the important truth; 






The golden moments not to lose, 
That deck the brilliant morn of youth. 










May improvement stamp each hour, 
Well employed each day be found; 






Each month new store of knowledge vield, 






With added worth each year be crowned. 






For oh! too soon, with course unmarked, 





The fleeting hours away will glide, 





*Till days, and months, and years have past 






In time’s forever ebbing tide. 






















(eg A FRAGMENT. 


Hush’d is the hollow wind, and night, old night, 

Assumes her silent solitary sway. 

The yellow moonlight sleeps upon the hill— - 
Plays through the quivering umbrage of the trees 

With beam capricious—on the roiling wave, 

And sheds a lustre o’er the tranquil scene. 

Now nought is heard, save Philomela’s strain. 


Melodious mourner! she from yonder thorn, 
Warbles such soft, such solemn-breathing sounds, 
So querulously sweet, so sadly wild, 

That all but treason, stratagem and spoil, 
Delighted listen, for ’tis heaven to hear. 

Is there not magic in the love-lorn notes, 
These thrilling strains of agony supreme! 
Yesthere is magic—sympathy of wo: 

And more than sympathy, alas! is mine— 

I mourn alike the death and life of love, 

I mourn a blessing lost—a blessing gained. 


cP ELIDURUS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


Cooper's Willich.—W e were mistaken i in announcing that Judge Coop- 
er intended to revive his ** Emporium;”’ that task having been undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr. Allison. Mr. Cooper is at present engaged in preparing 
for the press a second American edition of Wriiicn’s Domestic Encyclo- 
peda. We shoul! suppose that no person in this country is better quali- 
fied for this office than Mr. C. A correct knowledge of trades, manufac- 
tures, and domestic economy, is very difficult to be attained; because, in 
aldition to the caprices of fashion, the innovations of experiment, and the 
discoveries of ingenuity, the student has to contend with various obstacles 
which jealousy or self-interest may throw inthe way. In the natural his- 
tory, chemistry, mineralogy, and mechanics, many gross errors have beeu 
remarked in this work; and the articles ste:m-engine, stocking-frame, 
mill, lock, pump, are characterised as careless performances. The ex- 
tensive reading of Mr. C. and frequent opportunities of information which 
he has enjoyed, warrant u- in the expectation of an edition which shall do 
credit to the American press. 


Emigration.—Between the 14th May and 8th September, the e:migra- 
tions to this port were as follows: From London 44; Liverpool 506: Bel- 
fast 95; Bordeaux 90; Londonderry 108; Rochelle 8; Greennock 100; 
Amsterdam 3267; Newcastle 18; Antwerp 15; Dublin 79; Hull 40; 3 Leg 
horn 12; Cork 45; Lubec 87; Carnaervon 98; Halifax 56; Bristol 22. 

An extensive mine of Arsenic has been discovered in the town of War- 
wick, New York. Samples have been deposited in Columbia College. 


A valuable bed of Plaister of Paris, has been discovered in Elsworth, 
Trumbull county, Ohio. 


President Monroe.—The following is given as the true account of the 
dates at which President Monroe appears in the history of our country. 
Born in Virginia in 1759, he was in the army in 1776, and was wounded at 
the battle of Trenton, December 26, 1776. General Washington then 
gaye him a captaincy, and he was aid to general lord Sterling, and soon af- 
ter colonel of aregiment. In 1782, he was in the legislature of Virginia, 
and in 1783 a member of the old congress. In 1787 he was again in the 
legislature of Virginia, and in 1788, in the convention which ratified the 
constitution. In1790 he wasasenator of the United States. In 1794 he 
was minister of the United States in France, from which place he was re- 
called by general Washington. He published a “‘ Vindication” of his con- 
duct, and was not long afterwards elected governor of Virginia, and con- 
tinued as long as the constitution of the state allowed. In 1802 he was sent 
by Mr. Jetlerson to France, on the negociation for Louisiana. In 1803 he 
was appointed minister at London, and in 1805 he went on a special mis- 
sion to Madrid. On his return he was again in the legislature of V irginia, 
andin 1810 was governor. In 1811 he was secretary of state, and in 1814 
secretary of war. He is now president of the United States. 

The difference betugeen Gould and Gold.—An old gentleman of the name 
of Gould lately married a girl scarcely nineteen years of age—Ajter the 
wedding the juvenife bridegroom addressed to his friend Dr. G———, the 
following couplet to inform him of the happy event: 

** So you see, my dear sir, though eighty years ok a, 
A girl of nineteen falls in love with old Gould.’ 


To which the doctor replied— 
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MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 


** A girl of nineteen may love GOULD it is true, 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without U.” 


A valuable Man.—David Wilson, of Port William, Gallatin County, 
Ken. is 78 years of age. He has had rour wives, and by them rorry- 
TWO CHILDREN. His oldest child is but 16 years younger than himself. 
His second wife had five childreu at two births in eleven months. Mr. 
Wilson is a native of Pennsylvania; converses with ease and affability, 
and supports his family by labour. He has worn a hat twenty years, which 
is still passably decent. 


London, April 11.—On Friday, an exhibition of the sale of a wife took 
place at Dartmouth. A brute dragged his wife to the public quay for sale. 
She had been married a twelvemonth, is not yet twenty, and could scarcely 
be sustained frem fainting, as her husband dragged her along. She was pur- 
chased for two guineas by her first sweetheart. 


Paris, March 28.—A mathematician of Milan, M. Locatelli, propels 
boats on rivers by means of a piece of machinery of his own invention, 
without any other aid; he will even move a vessel of war against the cur- 
rent, which the machine secures from wreck besides. The powerof one 
man, or at most that of a horse, is sufficient to put itin motion. A trial made 
with a small boat has succeeded admirably. 


Animal Magnetism.—Berlin, March 22.—By a Cabinet Order respect- 
ing nagnetism, it is ordered, that in order to prevent abuses as far as pos- 
sible, only authorized physicians shall be allowed to attempt cures by mag- 
netism. Those physicians who employ this means are bound to deliver to 
their superior authorities, every three months, an exact account of the 
disorders they have treated, and of the facts which they have observed. 


A wire Bridge for foot passengers, after the models of those constructed 
in America, which are so serviceable in crossing ravines, small lakes, &c. 
in that country, has just been erected across the Gala, at Galashicls, 
North Britain, and is found to answer the purpose extremely well, and to 
every appearance may last many years at little or no expense. The span, 
which is 111 feet, and the breadth, three feet, makes it very hght and neat 
in appearance, though with safety, 20 or 30 people may be upon it at a 
time. The whole expense of this useful little bridge is only 207. 


In asmall yew tree in the garden of Mr. Samuel Warburton, of Suf- 
field, a wren,a linnet, anda black bird, have al! built their respective nests. 
These little musical tenants of the tree live in perfect harmony together, 
and according to the fashion of the limes, pay their rent to Mr. W. in notes. 


Snujf.—Every professed, inveterate and incurable snuff-taker, says lord 
Chesterfield, at a moderate computation, takes one pinch in ten minutes. 
Every pinch, with the agreeable ceremony of blowing and wiping the 
nose, and other incidental circumstances, consumes a minute and a half 
out of every ten, which allowing 16 hours to a snuff-taking day, amounts 
to two hours and 24 minutes out of every natural day, and one day out of 
every ten. One day out of every ten amounts to 36 days and a 1-2 in a 
year. Ifence, if we suppose the practice to be persisted in 40 years, two 
entire years of a snuff taker’s life will be dedicated to tickle his nose, and 
two more to blowing it! If the expense of snuff taking, snuff boxes and 
handkerchiefs were considered, it would be found that this juxury en- 
croaches as much on the income of the snuff-talcer as it does on his time. 


Punning.—A punster, observing two sheriff’s officers running after an 
ingenious but distressed author, remarked, that it was a new edition of the 
‘* Pursuits of Literature’? unbound, but hot pressed. 








